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CapitalComment 


Political Climate 
Changing: Storms Ahead 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
ASHINGTON, D. C. 
in Washington is beginning to look like the 


day after Munich. 
democracies came home from Munich speaking of 


The political climate 
The diplomats of the 


“peace in our time” while beginning the feverish 
preparation for what they knew in their hearts to be 
the inevitable. That’s what it looks like in Washing- 
ton today. 

Short weeks ago the foreign policy of the United 
States—as expressed separately and contradictorily by 
the State Department, the War Department and the 
White House—looked like pretty badly scrambled 
eggs. Within the past fortnight that has vanished and 
all have swung into a pretty straight line. Well- 
informed sources assion the credit for that to the 
White House. 

There are a number of significant items: 

1—Within the past week the board of governors of 
the US Export-Import Bank have quietly cancelled the 
reservation which earmarked a fund of $1.000,000,000 
for a Russian loan. It was decided to use the bank’s 
present capital-——about $1,500,000,000—to make loans 
to France, China and Italy. This means that the bank’s 
operating capital will be disposed of, and that if the 
Russians want a loan the request will have to be 
thrown into the lap of Congress. (And nobody here 
thinks Congress would now authorize even a counter- 
feit nickel for a Russian loan.) 

2—The next dav the State Department blocked the 
use of $90.000,000 in credits for the Polish Govern- 
ment. Authoritative diplomatic officials revealed that 
the American loan to the Moscow-controlled Poles was 

ing held up pending a review of the question whether 
the Poles have failed to meet US Government condi- 
tions to which the Poles had previously agreed in 
Meepting the loan. 

The particular commitments in question, it was 


Tevealed, were: to guarantee free elections: to inform 
the Polish people of the loan agreements; to exchange 
with the US full information on treaties and agree- 


ments each nation makes with other governments. 


The facts seem to be. according to authoritative 
mitces, that the Polish Government has so far failed 
bhonor the requests of the US Government for details 
its treaties and trade agreements with the Soviet 
hhion. This seems to he line with Soviet policy. 
Po instance, recent], Soviet officials in the United 
plates asked the Pan-American Union for copies of 
Ireaties and trade a agreements between Pan-Amer- 
mM nations in force in Latin-America. The Pan- 
Metican union supplied them: then asked the Soviet 
Vals for copies of similar documents in. force be- 
ren the Soviet Union and Latin-American countries, 
d was refused, 
The promise of 


ok 


free elections in Poland began to 
completely ridiculous this week when the Polish 
ommMunists began to outlaw the Polish Peasants Parly 
several provinces and to attack its members as 
Fascists.” This move was taken here as the Polish 
0) to the State Department's blocking of the 
ish loan, 
It was learned authoritatively ‘by The New 

T that exceedingly stiff pressure from the War 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Stop Playing Politics With Hunger 


FYNHE world’s nutrition crisis was primarily pro- 
Tiiscea by the war and weather. But it has been 

horribly increased and prolonged by the hesita- 
tion and haggling over the peace. Never was there a 
more flagrant demonstration of the inability of diplo- 
mats to serve the basic needs of their peoples. While 
the UN debates about Iran and Franco Spain, while 
the ministers in Paris get stalled on what to do about 
Trieste. the world’s hunger marches on. All the 
processes which might produce more food are held 
up by the failure of diplomats to find a basis for 
peace and stability. 

During the year that has passed since fighting ceased 
in Europe much could have been done to restore food 
production. Agriculture depends partly on manu- 
factuves, on transport, on trade. One sector of an 
economy cannot be restored without the others. Farm- 
ers require machinery and chemicals. Their products 
cannot be shipped where they are needed unless rail- 
ways and highways are rebuilt and systems of crediis 
are restored. 

But the whole interlocking web of activities upon 
which food preduction and distribution depend could 
have been measurably rebuilt within the year if there 
had been some degree of political security. Chiefly 
because the USSR keeps the continent divided and 
refuses lo agree to any terms of settlement acceptable 
to the other powers, no single nation has been able to 
put its house in order so that its people can pursue 
their normal activities. 

Even if the most rapid and effective steps had been 
taken to restore order, there still would have been a 
food crisis. But by this time it would have been felt 
to a diminishing degree. The people of Europe would 
be well on Fe way to self-support. As things are, 
however, the inevitable shortage is increased and 
prolonged by the insensate thrust of power politics. 
What might have been a crucial period of one or two 
years is being stretched to a famine era of four years 
or five. It may be, even, that the prolonged sufferings 
of this time of dearth will drive populations to such a 
length of desneration that political breakdown will 
excede anything which we have thus far witnessed or 
imagined. 


As the American people face the facts and take up 
their new burden it is well for them to realize that 
feeding the hungry is vow not merely an act of 
philanthropy. It is a matter tied up with the gravest 
political issues. Because there is no peace, the world 
is not fed. And if the world is not fed. there will never 


be peace. 


It is easy to see why the American people have thus 
far failed to do enough. sacrifice enough, take this 
thing seriously enough, We face’ a situation as grim 
as that which followed Pearl Harbor. But that was a 
military challenge and it came at the start of the war. 
This is a moral challenge which comes after weary 
years of fighting. It was natural that after V-J Day 
we should sink back and expect to take our ease. Our 
political leaders hoped to coast along to success on 
the psychological impulse of victory. Their inevitable 
impulse—no matter how much they might know of 
future dificulties—was to remove restriclions and ease 
up on demands. 

Now we are approaching an election. Every public 
opinion poll, every meeting of a great organization, 
shows that the citizens are conscious of the world’s 
need and ready to take steps necessary to relief. It is 
evident to everyone who gives serious consideration 
to the subject that we should re-introduce food ra- 
tioning. Only by pulling in our belts and sending 
abroad every ounce of food thus saved can we furnish 
the minimum of relief necessary for the livelihood 
of millions. But the administrators in Washington, 
with the President at their head, lack the nerve to 
make the necessary moves. 


If the peoples of the world are to have any chance 
to pull through this tough time, we must on two levels 
cease playing politics with death. In the Security 
Council of the United Nations and wherever the Minis- 
ters of the great powers meet the sabotage of peace 
must be denounced as just what it is and-every effort 
must be. made to end it. In Washington our political 
leaders must rise at least to the level reached by the 
people back home. Somewhere they must find the 
courage to give us leadership in meeting this Pearl 


Harbor of hunger. 
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Statistics of Catastrophe 


EAN ACHESON and Sir John Orr have predicted five years of famine for Europe 
and Asia. The world is recovering so slowly from the devastation of war, Ache- 
son said, that “the question is whether civilization can survive,” citing the “dry 

and barren statistics of catastrophe.” 





Starvation is overwhelming continents, reducing 
populations to the level of the Dark Ages. 

FDR tried unsuccessfully to get World War II called “the war for survival.” The 
fact is that the war for survival began with greatest intensity a year ago, on V-E Day. 
Millions will not win this war. 

I went into a bar for a beer yesterday: a chic but too fat female asserted with 
passion, “I don’t believe in all this propaganda about starvation in Europe. And any- 
way, it serves them right. Give me another Courvoisier.” 

Simultaneously representatives of farmers’ organizations of 30 nations met in 
London, to form a new international organization to protect farmers against over- 
production and consequent low prices. The world is starving, but farm production must 


be curtailed to keep prices up—the parity fallacy again. ... Every agronomist agrees 
that if the profit motive were inoperative, science could increase agricultural production 


to the point where no one need go hungry. 
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Ansel Mowre: The nationalized econo. 
America my of Czechoslovakia is 
Pays 


Kdgat 
Mowrer — vebuke 
versus for advising Byrnes that 


Walter Lippmann 


operating at an immense 

































































Lippmann instead of backing Britain Deficit deficit, reports Albion Ross 
in Europe he should pre of the NY Times. The 
vent British and Russian imperialism losses are covered by advances from New 
from dividing Germany between them. York and the nationalized banks against 
Says Mowrer: promises to pay when and if the Soviet- 
“Kasy, Mr. Lippmann. The US fol- ized industries become profitable. The 
Sowed your theories and encouraged a owners of confiscated industries are not 
“Russian Orbit”—and just see where usually compensated. 
that has brought us! Talk of war has Harry Pollitt, British Communis: boss, 
been induced not by the division of wrote in The Daily Worker of May 8 
Germany but by the general belief that that the Czechoslovak CP now has over 


the Soviets are 


Europe. Every power that has 


trying to dominate 1,000,000 members; the United Slovak 


Workers Party, a fusion of Communists 
2 200,000 


sought 
finally 
had a war on its hands. Why not the 
USSR?” 


so dominate that continent hs and Social Democrats, has 
more. 
National Front is for the 
Russia has formed an Eastern Bloe tion of 70 percent of industri 
but «prevents the formation of a Western 


Bloc (the “Atlant Commi v") And 
“Unk M. Byrnes’ plan for an alliance 





to keep Germa lisarmed accepted, 
the United Sta will ! own inter- 
est, have to support Britai et us hope, 
along with Frat 
Lippmann wrote the NY Herald 
Tribune (May 14) that “While the Big 
Three con é ) 1 of ope he 
nations of Europe a " ng to contest 
the control by e Big Three. Phat is 
simply a dist ’ e fact Russia 
seck ope and 
\ B Us kly re t ’ ; 
that d r i pendence for ‘ : 
the malle 1 the cipa- : ah rs 
~" ee spe b , ee Marshal Ivan Konev 
opis ising the THE ATOMAGE TAKES SHAPE 
ve ) a) i 1 pD- 
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the preservation of peace tha tlemocratic 


nations must work 


fault. is Russia's. 


He said that the program of the 


iationaliza- 


mann has \ ll give ect en- Genera. KONEV will decide what 


« ’ ’ rT who property in the Soviet zone 1 Austria 
f: the a ne ld hetween is. to be seized a reparations, Mo my 
the USA ! | R.a would declared in answering Austria’s com- 
let ti ri ' eo to hell plaint that the zone is being stripped 
of industrial plants in which the Ger- 
mans had no participation. Russia will 
~ m refuse to consult other occupying powers 
; eaty-making as to what she is entitled to take under 
The Gulf = eee the Potsdam agreement. 
Widens  eiitete. Af he a. Yugoslavia demands the Austrian 
; iis ii province of Kaernten, and Tito has 
nae P al hc Sune financed and armed a Slovene Freedom 
ti aad the att giles ‘nitions $0 “Front there which is very active, sup- 
approve t America. Britain and ported by Austrian Co nmunists. rhe 
Pran ak 3 tions to purticipate Yugoslav OZNA, sec ret police ut der 
sm the soliti the evailiehes teugiend: Edward Kardelj, has kidnapped political 
ae thee’ 3) are more ‘or Tied ‘willing opponents from Austria. 
to OMISC 5 ' l co orate nly : : , 
side rv ; @ The British mission to India failed 
to achieve agreement between the con 
Churchill has reiterated the plea for flicting viewpoints of the Mo ue 
the formation of a Unit of and the Congress Party. The Moslems 
Europe—or, if that proves impossible refused to compromise on their demand 
because of Soviet opposition, the gani- for Pakistan, or autonomy, and refused 
zation of a Western Bloe of ocratic to agree to give the central government 
nations, within tl framework f the of India sufficient power to enable it to 
United Nation It becomes obvious function. The Britons have offered a 
that in the making of treaties and in formula of their own for an interim 


government until the Hindus and Mos- 
together, and if they lems can resolve their conflicts, which 


constitute an anti-Soviet eoalition, the are now the last bar to Indian inde- 
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New York World-Telegram. 





@ The US Treasury is still afflicted 
With appeasement, and it does not agree 
with the State Department on German 
Blum was told that the loan to 
France is conditioned on the 
demand for the detachment of the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland. 


policy. 


continued 


@ The Netherlands Government was 
castigated by the reactionaries and con- 
servatives in Parliament for its “too con- 
ciliatory” and liberal solution of the 
Premier Willem 


} 


Schermerhorn, leader of the new Labor 


Indonesian problem. 
Party, was bitterly assailed for “he- 
yayal” of Dutch imperial interests, and 
for treating the rebels “too gently.” The 
Catholie leaders, with whom the Labor- 
ites had hoped to work after the elections 
next week, joined with the Calvinists 
and Liberals in castigating the granting 
of autonomy to the gover: 
by Sjahrir.... 
troops from Java without waiting for a 
final solution of the conflict. 


Sritain plans 





‘ f 

@ The Supreme National Council in 
Poland, a “parliament” which was ap- 
pointed under Moscow supe sion, has 


approved the national budget, which 
contains some very interesting figures. 
For instance, Mikolajezyks’ Ministry of 


Sericulture got $18,000,000; the Com- 
munist-dominated security police re- 


ceived $40,000,000, while the Defense 
Ministry got $60,000,000. The whole 
budget totals $390,000,000 (S31 is equal 
to 100 zloty). 


The income side of the budget is even 





more interesting. The main source of 
income is the government-owned Vodka 
monopoly, which provided $90,000,000, or 
three times more than the whole income 
from nationalized industry 


* ~ 


@ Jose Giral, head of the Spanish 
Government-in-exile, presented doeumen- 
tary evidence to the UN Security Coun- 
ci) purporting to prove that Franco in 
collaboration with German 
is engaging in atomic energy 
that Gestapo agents are still active in 
Spain, and that Spanish troops are con- 
centrated on the French frontier. 

~ a7 


scientists 


research, 


@ The Iranian problem will soon be 
the agenda again; civil war may 
break out at any moment—as things are 
going, it is becoming inevitable. Both 
sides are mobilizing for the showdown. 


@ At a convention of the Germa 
Social Democratic Party on May Il a 
Hannover, delegates from the Americas, 
French, and British zones voted over 
whelmingly against the merger which 
has been forced upon their comraies jn 
the Russian zone. Dr. Kurt Schumacher 
was elected chairman by 244 to 6. 

a + 


@ Events prove that Stalin remains 


a Bolshevik; that “Socialism me 
country” means revolution by conquest; 
that Stalin will not risk promoting a 
revolution except in adjacent countries 


where it can be supported, not by the 
people, but by the Red Army and NKVD, 
Communism can be spread only by mili- 
tary means and by incorporating the 
conquered countries into the Soviet sys 
tem, politically and economically; the 
coalition regimes in Central and Eastern 
Europe are merely transitional. 
* “ 

@ The Hungarian Small Holders 
Party, which won the elections, has deen 
compelled to capitulate to a Communist 
program and to other demands, includ 
ing the arrest of some of its leaders 
and the elimination. of 20 of them from 
Parliament. 

* . , 


@ The Allied Military Government of 


Germany decreed the wholesale burning 
ef all books glorifying Nazism and 
German nationalism; many Americans 
protested this literary purge as Naas 


Those who have copies af 


them cdr 


In reverse. 
Nazi books will soon find 
lectors’ items. 
x * * 

@ Soviet Russia is so anxious to Pp’ 
serve Big Three Unity! For insian® 
Moscow wants to exchange college stu- 
dents with us; the Russians set ere 
will be carefully screened by Russi, and 
the Americans received by Russian 


leges will be selected by Moscow, 
* * * 
. . which the 
@ Few realize the extent to ye 
: : : e 
Communists have infiltrated the Fr 


Over 4) 


Army and the police forces. 
army 


former resistance leaders are 00¥ 


4 . . ‘i - 
officers, the majority of them — 
; . “nie 
nists or sympathizers. The Uni J 


Staff, Gen. de Lattre de Tassig™ 
is a bitter enemy of de Gaulle, “i? 
ported to be of uncertain loyalty, L 
opportunist. In the event of a com?” 
the Communists in future, te vil 
and police could not be entirely 

upon to support the government 

reports from Paris. 
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Washington and the 


Storm Ahead 


(Conunued from Fege One) i 
Department—through the White House 
—forced Acting Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson to repeat the American request 
to Tito’s Yugoslav Government to permit 
American airmen rescued by Gen. Mi- 
hailovich to appear as witnesses for the 
defense at the trial in Belgrade. The 
steam behind that pressure is coming 
from the Wat Department, not the State 
Department. 

4—There has been a rash of speeches 
in the past few weeks by high-ranking 
Army and Navy officials which appear 
to be peculiar—perhaps cleverly so. A 
common thread which runs through all 
these speeches would appear to be whip- 
ping Hitler’s ghost. They all agree in 
reading the lessons of the recent past— 
about dictators disturbing the peace of 
the world, about dictators only under- 
standing one language .. . that of force, 
about the fatuousness of a policy of ap- 
peasement in dealing with dictators. 
They all speak of Hitler. But the kind 
of examples they cite are examples which 
the American public is now seeing in 
the headlines of its home papers ... and 
all it requires of any normal intelligence 
is to make a simple transposition of 
names, and the speeches appear to he 
speaking not of the recent past, but of 
today and the immediate future. 
example was the 


Gen. 


recent 
week of 


——THE FIFTH 


The most 


speech this Jacob LL. 


HE formal proclamation = on 

T cece 14, 1941, of the Atlantic 
| Charter expressed the hope “to 
| see established a peace which will 
|} afford to all nations the means of 
| dwelling in safety their 
| boundaries, and which will afford as- 
surance that all men in all the lands 
/ may live out their lives in freedom 
from fear and want, and should en- 
, able all men to traverse the high seas 
| and oceans without hindrance.” 

The freedoms of speech and of re- 
ligion were not specially mentioned in 
the Atlantic Charter itself, but were 
tacitly recognized and officially in- 
cluded in “The Four Freedoms” an- 
nounced by President Roosevelt in his 
message to Congress on January 6, 
1941, 

Nevertheless, the most important 
kind of freedom, the freedom of mi- 
gration was 


within 


not enumerated. The 
recognition of this freedom does not 
mean that any nation must admit 
anyone who wants to enter it. The 
right of migration is the right to 
leave a country, in which a citizen 
does not wish to remain. This right 
‘0 emigrate permanently or to leave 
temporarily to travel abroad should 
be recognized fully, without the fear 
that when such an application is filed 
the citizen will be penalized, or have 
to give hostages guaranteeing his re- 
turn, or be charged excessive passport 
r visa fees, The freedom to travel 
abroad should be protected by all 
nations. 

The right to emigrate was always 
i Most important guarantee for 
individual liberty and for the free- 
dom of religion and of speech. Even 
Tsarist Russia did not hinder emigra- 
tion of its nationals to foreign coun- 
tries and thus gave them a degree of 











By Paul Haensel 


Formerly Professor of Economics at the London School of Economics and 
Chicago University. author of a great number of articles and books 
on financial problems, among them “American Tax Problems.” 
“Public Finance of USSR’ “War Taxation” 


clearly 
conditions at home and lack of ele- 


free travel is more important than 
any other officially recognized free. 
dom since it represents the final test 


ican history is based on this right to 
emigrate and the United States should 


Devers in Washington in connection with 
the establishment of a Jewish War 
Memorial. 

5—Heretofore, the War Department 
and the whole apparatus of the United 
States Government had declined to give 
official confirmation to reports of Russian 
attacks on American military personnel 
in Europe, Manchuria and Korea. It had 
previously been the American policy to 
hush up and minimize these “incidents” 
in the interest of United Nations unity 
and peace. There was the hope that 
diplomacy could put an end to these 
shockingly hostile acts; and there was 
the fear of how an outraged American 
public opinion would regard such conduct. 

But on Friday of last week War Secre- 
tary Patterson gave Senator Styles 
Bridges what correspondents here had 
been vainly seeking for many months... 
confirmation from an official source for 
the following “incidents”: 

March 24, 1946—An Army Air Trans- 
port Command C-47 en route from Hanau, 
Germany, to Prague, was forced down 
by two Russian fighters at Grossenheim, 
Germany, and the 10 passengers and 
crew of four were held incommunicado 
for four days. 

August 29, 1945—A B-29 on a mission 
to drop supplies to prisoners of war was 
intercepted near Kanko, Korea, by two 
Soviet fighters, and was fired upon by 
machine gun and cannon. The plane was 


FREEDOM 





real freedom: anyone who was dis- 
satisfied could emigrate and seek 
haven in another country. In Tsarist 
times some 8,000,000 Russians used 
to travel abroad every year. 

Unless this fifth freedom, the free- 
dom of migration, is given to citizens 
of all nations, what use to guarantee 
to men the right to live in freedom 
“from fear and want”? If they can- 
not emigrate as soon as they feel that 
they cannot reconcile themselves to 
conditions in their “own” country, no 
verbal guarantee is worth much. 

A country which does not recognize 
the freedom of migration is a tyranny, 


and the United Nations Security 
Council which “reaffirmed faith in 


fundamental human rights” should 
proclaim the freedom of migration. 
New regions suitable for asylum for 
such migrants could be opened in 
Africa (for instance, in Uganda), in 
Latin America, in the USA, or in 
other parts of the world. 

No country which actually*guaran- 
tees the basic four freedoms will re- 
pudiate recognition of the right to 
emigrate from the country of birth to 
any of its citizens. By repudiating 
this freedom any such nation would 
demonstrate unsatisfactory 


mentary human rights for its pop- 
ulation. 
The freedom of migration and of 


of any regime in any country. Amer- 


demand an official proclamation of 
this “fifth freedom” as binding on all 
the United Nations in a new world 
order. 


By Jonathan Stout 
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Wouldn't Be the Way fo Fix It 


Courtesy of Chicago Sur. 








seriously damaged and had to make a 
forced landing. 

April 10, 1946—A B-17 en route to 
Kimp, Korea, to evacuate personnel be- 
came lost and two Soviet fighters at- 
tacked it and forced it to land at Wonsan, 
Korea. 

April 21, 1946—A C-47 was attacked 
by four Soviet fighter planes in the 
vicinity of Linz, Austria. Shots were 
fired across the bow of the American 
craft. 

April 22, 1946—A C-47 was approach- 
ing Tulin, near Vienna, when four Rus- 
sian fighter planes attacked it, firing 
shots across the bow of the Americar 
plane. 

To this Secretary Patterson added: 

“No instance has been revealed of a 
Soviet aircraft being forced to land as 
a result of United States action.” 

Even so, Secretary Patterson has not 
yet told all he can tell. Returning Amer- 
ican military personnel have been bring- 
ing back reports from Vienna for almost 
a year that American soldiers are now 
confined to barracks after sundown be- 
eause of the number of- American and. 
British soldiers who have been attacked, 
robbed, wounded and killed by Russian 
soldiers. All bring back the same story, 
that after nightfall Vienna belongs to 
the Russian soldiers who, apparently 
with no effort at control by their officers, 
roam the town freely, raping women, 
robbing and murdering. 

At first such stories were not believed 
here. The brutality they depicted ap- 
peared incredible to civilized ears. But 
as such stories continued to be brought 


home, inquiries were made at the War 
Depariment. To date, there has been 
official silence on conditions in Vienna. 

Patterson’s report played an important 
part in the Senate’s passage of the 
British lean; for this, too, is part of the 
developing picture as viewed from the 
ringside seats in Washington. 

For instance, the Republican Senators 
have lunch together every Wednesday in 
a private dining room in the Capitol. 
The fight against granting the British 
loan had depended largely on Republican 
support. Wednesday of last week some 
of the Republican Senators were dis- 
cussing the British loan. Some were for 
and some against granting the British 
loan, without qualifying amendments. 

One Republican Senator said: “The 
way things are going in Europe Britain 
might once more become first line of 
defense against a totalitarian aggressor.” 

Another replied: “Well, if 1 change my 
mind, it will be for that reason and no 
other!” 

To which five Republicans who had 
been opposing the loan nodded agree- 
ment, 

Then Sccretary Patterson wrote his 
letter to Republican Senator Styles 
Bridges, and the next day enough Repub- 
licans changed their minds to help the 
Administration pass the British loan in 
the Senate by 46 to 34. 

It is my personal opinion that it would 
be a mistake to regard these instances as 
isolated and therefore unimportant. 
There is a consistency here that surely 
is .aeaningful. They are straws in the 
wind that show how thinking is running 
behind-the-scenes in Washington. 





ASHINGTON, D. C. — The 
Weer behind the story: The anti- 

labor bloc in the Senate made 
overtures to Republican Senator Taft of 
Ohio to sponsor an amendment to the 
House approved Case Bill that would 
“put teeth in it.” Senator Taft refused 
to have anything to do with it. “There 
are enough laws on the books now to 
deal with these problems,” he said. No 
other responsible Republican leaders 
could be found to sponsor the anti-labor 
amendment. Finally, Democratic Senator 
Byrd of Virginia assumed responsibility 
for this amendment which is ostensibly 
aimed at John L. Lewis. It would out- 
law the demand of the United Mine 


Byrd Would Outlaw Welfare Fund 


Workers for a soft coal royalty to fi- 
nance a health and welfare fund for the 
miners. The amendment would also out- 
law the health and welfiure fund system 
which was inaugurated by the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union 
and which has been in successful oper- 
ation by mutual agreement between the 
union and the women’s garment manu- 
facturers for some time, despite the fact 
that the women’s garment industry is 
far less hazardous than coal mining. 
* * . 

In addition, the Byrd amendment 
would require compulsory mediation of 
lebor disputes, force unions to give em- 


(Continued on Page Thirteen) 
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America, Meet Your Labor Leader 


URING the past week |] have read 
1D) dozens of editorials denouncing 

John L. Lewis 1 have alse 
viewed scores of cartoons in which the 
beetle-browed one is symbolized by every 
sort of animal from wease} to the lion. 
And then on Sunday all the papers car- 
ried reproductions of a photograph of 
John L. Lewis and Charles O'Neil) in 
eonference. It was that picture that 
lighted the fuse of the suggestions which 
J am about to offer. 

In the photograph these two men look 
enough alike to be psychological twins. 
Both have lowering eyebrows. Beth are 
jn need of girth-controlling diet. Both 
are expensively dressed and enjoying 
what look like good cigars. But the re- 
semblance goes much further than such 


and avoirdupois. In 


matters of dress 


both cases the uppe: 
of the pair of chins 
has the same stub- 
born set. The lips 
are turned down in 
hard lines and the 
eyes express a sultry 
will to fight. There 
is something animal 
like in the obvious 


pugnacity of thepan 





of them. 
No Ww nese 
strange thing. Bach 
Bohn of these 
powertul backing 
O'Neill has behind him al] the wealth 


and influence of the mine-owners. Lewis 








h: 
men nas 


represents the power a_half-a-milhen 
mine-workers. One represents organized 
capital, the other organized Jaber. Dur- 
ing the long weeks of our trial by lack 
of power, these men have fought in just 
about the same way. Both took the 
struggle in their stride. Neither one 
seemed over-eager to reach a settlement 
Neither displayed much regard for pub- 
Jie convenience or welfare. Their argu- 
ment is said to take the form of occa- 
sional grunts. But the bitter attack has 
been exclusively directed against Lewis 
Never against O'Neill. 
The only way to explain such 2 dis- 
crepancy is to assume that there has 
been a lag in American journalism. In 
law, trade unions are recognized as ¢ 
natural and necessary part of our lfe 
Among scholars, sociologists, historians 
—— intellectuals in general there is a 
tendency to think and write fairly of 
organizations and individual leaders. 
There has been, in fact, so much talk 
about the “robber barons” of the past 
that there is in many quarters a tendency 
to give th breaks to labor leaders and 
reformers. But in the popular press 
there is still an attitude inherited from 
the bitter struggles of 1880-1910. It is 
assumed that if a strike interferes with 
production, some labor leader must be 


the devil in the woodpile It never occurs 
to most writers and cartoonists that it 
takes two to make a qu-rreil. So Lewis 
= excoriated, and O'Nvi 


tioned as one who is present to represent 


merely men- 


the owners, 


* 


A Job for Labor Journalists 


I PROPOSE that we do something 
about this. We have an extensive labor 
press. In the service of the unions we 
have a corps of trained research men 
and clever writers. A whole shelf of 
good books and pamphlets have been 
written presenting labor’s cause. But 
practically nothing has been done to 
meet the slanderous attacks upon the 
leaders of the labor forces. Few steps 
have been taken to educate the men who 
will be writing the editorials and draw- 
ing the cartoons ten or twenty years 
from now. 

I am not thinking of anything as naive 
as publishing books, articles or pam- 
phlets glamorizing John L. Lewis, Wil- 
liam Green, Philip Murray or Walter 
Reuther. In the long run the heaviest 
coat of whitewash fails to serve its pur- 
pose. If anyone tries to sell the officials 
of unions to the public as saints and 
heroes, he will reap nothing but ridicule. 
What we need is a barrage of publicity 
te show these men precisely as they are. 

From the days of Eugene V. Debs and 
Samuel Gompers down to now I have 
known a lot of these men. Many more 
] have learned about from others who 
worked with them and knew them from 
the inside. The importznt thing to get 
across to the public is that they are as 
typically American as the fellows on the 
other side, the leaders of industry. They 
are just as patriotic, just as religious, 
just as ambitious, just as crude, just 
as selfish as any typical crowd. of men 
who have fought their way up in the 
hurlyburly of our national life. Perhaps, 
on the average, they are more idealistic, 
more devoted to the public welfare than 
similar group selected from among 
the leaders of industry, but that would 


be something hard to prove. My point 
is that they are typical products of our 
way of conducting our life. 


® 


Who Are These Men? 


I wcipenTALLY- though this is not 
my main point—we need a sociological 
study of these men. By what process of 
natural selection do they get to the top? 
What qualities did they need to achieve 
success? I cannot pretend to announce 
the results of such a study before it has 
heen made, but I would like to venture 
a guess as to one or two of them. 

The stories of these men are typical 
American success stories. The older men, 
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those who stem from the age of Gom- 
pers, started in when there was little 
promise of material reward or favorable 
publicity. There was a large element of 
sacrifice and idealism in their early 
activity. But at the present time, union 
Jeadership is a road to eminence and 
power. The fellows who make good must 
be robust fighters, ready to shoulder 
their way ahead against stiff opposition. 
Since initial success depends partly on 
elections, they must have a share of 
the same sort of political sagacity by 
virtue of which men become Governors 
or Senators. Both in union politics and 
in state or national politics, crookedness 
plays a part. Probably if the whole 
field were surveyed, it would be found 
that the percentage of deviousness is 
about the same in both. 

At any rate, a man who gets to the 
top as a leader of labor must _be able, 
energetic, resourceful. Once he becomes 
president or secretary of a great union 
o1 of one of our two federations, he occu- 
pies a position of public power. He is 
at least as important as a Senator or 
a Governor. In one way, he is more 
important. His influence over a sector 
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By WILLIAM E. Bony 


of our public life is likely to be longer 
steadier, more penetrating. John L. Lewig, 
for example, has been head of the United 
Mine Workers since 1920. He represents 
about half-a-million men. With their 
families they constitute a Population 
greater than that of many states. If jg 
silly for Congressmen to refer to him ag 
a-private citizen imequitably trying to 
influence public policy. He is a public 
official just as much as any man in 
Washington or any state capital, And 
the same statement goes for scores of 
other union officials. 

These men are important parts of our 
public life, but the public knows pra. 
tically nothing about them. Here jg ap 
opportunity for some enterpr ising young 
journalist. Let him write The Book of 
American Labor Leaders, 1 would like 
to undertake it myself if I had the time 
The list would have to be comparatively 
short, and selection would be difficult, 
The individual sketches would have to 
be human and gossipy and popular, But 
if the job is done well enough, the 
volume might become a best-seller. How 
about it, you young and ambitious 
writers in the labor field? 
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2,000,000 Jobless Claims Weekly 


Wasnincron (LPA)—Every couple 
of months Another 2,000,000 jobless 
workers are on the unemployment com- 
pensation lists; while 2,000,000 others 
either find jobs, retire, or exhaust their 
jobless insurance. 

Summarizing the national employ- 
ment picture in a talk before the Louisi- 
ana State Federation of Labor, Ewan 
Clague, Social Security Board director 
of employment security, pointed to the 
varying state benefits as a danger to 
the national economy. “Many workers 
ave moving from the states where they 
beld war jobs, and are filing claims for 
unemployment compensation in other 
states,” he declared. “The method of 
handling interstate claims is basically 
sound, but the states have recognized 
that the system is not_ working too well, 
causing many workers to lose time jn 
collecting their insurance benefits.” 

About 2,000,000 workers, a week file 
elaims, wait for claims to become 





SS. Pee 
& Dat BR Toe 


effective, or get the benefits due them. 
As their weekly payments cease—and 
ihey do in periods varying from a max! 
mum of 14 to 26 weeks, depending 
the state—other unemployed workers re- 
fill the lists, so that the 2,000,000 figure 
has remained practically constant for 
the last several months. 


Veterans’ claims add another 1,000,000 


to the figure, according to Clagué, which 
means that there are about 3,000,000 
job-seekers in the nation who are exist- 
ing on unemployment compensate 
which in some states is as low 4 $15 
weekly, maximum benefit. 


In spite of the optimistic thought thst 
the reconversion program, as it m0" 
into full swing, would create full & 
ployment, apparently this has not taken 
place, and Clague referred in his 
te President Truman’s proposal © 
for 26 weeks “as a goal” in unemply 
ment compensation. 
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Soviet Agents Promote Civil War in Spain 
By Jordan Howard | 


HE latest Communist front is the 
T asin Committee to Aid Spain 
Now. It has timed a national fund 
drive to coincide with the maneuvers of 
Poland and Russia in the UN Security 
Council. Moscow urges intervention in 
Spain to distract attention from Soviet 
intervention in Iran, the Balkans, Man- 
churia, etc. The Foster-Dennis set have 
moved -Franco up to Number One spot 
on the agenda and are now setting their 
various fronts into motion to back up 
the Master’s move from the Kremlin. 
With Spain assuming an even more 
important role in Moscow’s geo-political 
Weltanschauung, the Communist Inter- 
national has advanced the old-time 
eaviar-and-cocktails fronts of Hollywood 
and Park Avenue to a Communist Party 
administrative level. Gone is the pseudo- 
gentility with which the tux-and-gown 
Communists cloaked their 1936-39 Spain 
groups. The Daily Worker boldly hailed 
the latest fund drive as a move to supply 
“vital equipment” to the anti-Fascist 
movement, and the Action Committee 
bluntly said that money raised would go 
to “the Spanish underground.” 


long ago Walter Bernstein used 
the pages of The Nation to blast 
Charles Bolte and the American Vet- 
erans Committee. Since then a 
planned campaign of infiltration has 


Sone 20 they never learn. Not 


chapters are already in the hands of 
the CP crowd. The strategy of the 
Party-liners is to leave the top leader- 
ship in for the time being, as window 
dressing, and then to swoop down like 
the wolf in six months. The top 
leadership knows this, and one of its 
| members, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
| has privately expressed concern over 
| the course of events within the AVC. 
And yet FDR, Jr., who is by no 
means a Communist, is appearing on 
the same platform with Walter Bern- 
stein at a “Veterans Peace Confer- 
ence,” May 16, under the auspices of 
the Veterans Council of the ICCASP, 
the new super-transmission belt. Mar- 
ion Hargrove, Claude Pepper, Frank 
Sinatra, Garson Kanin, and Evans 
Carlson will be there. Olivia de Havi- 
land is also announced—just to con- 
vinee us that it’s a peace conference. 


~ ” ~ 


“Peace” Mobilization. That the 
“Win-the-Peace” Conference is Com- 
munist-inspired was made clear at the 
meeting of the New York State Com- 
mittee of the CP on May 5. Israel 
Amter, reporting on the success of 
the Communists in rallying the sup- 
port of prominent liberals, including 
20 Congressmen, announced a nation- 
wide campaign for a million signa- 
tures on a resolution demanding peace 
based on Soviet-American “unity.” 
“Win-the-Peace Conferences” are now 
being held throughout America. 

* * * 


A Dangerous Weapon. Another step 
by Russia Firsters toward control of 
Sea communication was taken when 
delegates from seven maritime unions 
met on May 6 in San Francisco. For 
* long time, the Communists have 
wanted a coalition of these unions so 
that in case of struggle between the 
USA and any foreign power, they 
Would be in a position to cripple our 
Sea transport. Particular pains have 
fone into getting control of the Na- 
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been going on, and mary of the local © 
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— By ROBERT TREVOR — 


To those initiated in the strategy of 
the Comintern to win control of Spain, 
these slogans translated mean: guns and 
funds for the Communists and Commu- 
nist-approved groups within and outside 
of Spain. 

Instead of Sir Cedric Hardwicke or 
Prince Alexander Poutiatin who used to 
“front” the Communists’. “Spain” com- 
mittees, Milton Wolf was installed as 
head of the Action Committee and placed 
in charge of the $50,000 fund drive. 
Now Wolf is one of the comrades who 
doesn’t deny it. He worked with the 
OGPU in the Abraham Lincoln Brigade 
in Spain and knows his way around the 
Stalinist national committee office. 

The Action Committee is practically 
outright Stalinist. But we still have with 
us the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee (JAFRC), ultra-respectable and 
one hundred percent under Stalinist 
guidance. The JAFRC still eats with 
the right fork and bows when it takes 
the check of the gullible American who 
thinks he’s giving to the cause of anti- 
Fascism. The blundering Rankin Un- 
American Committee actually aided the 





tional Maritime Union, the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
men’s Union, Marine Cooks & Stew-- | 
ards, Marine Engineers, the American | 
Communications Association (which | 
takes in vital radio operators), and | 
the Marine Firemen, Oilers, Water- | 
tenders & Wipers Association. A uni- | 
fied high command will put them all | 
into Pal Joey’s pocket. 


~ * ° 


No Shame Department. The DW 
boasts proudly that the biggest party 
in Czechoslovakia is the CP. It doesn’t 
mention that this is due to the presence 
of the Red Army and the NKVD, 
which forces other parties out of ex- | 
istence. Nor does it care to point out | 
that under the CP, Czechoslovakia is 
the only country in Europe with of- | 
ficial anti-Semitism. 


* * * 


New Communist Front. Milion 
Kaufman will be executive direetor of 
the new Communist front, the Civil 
Rights Congress, set up on April 27 
to defend the right of Communists and 
fellow-travelers to disrupt democratic 
society. Louis Colman, party member 
and executive secretary of the Inter- | 
national Labor Defense, and Milton | 
Kemnitz, executive secretary of the | 
National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties, another CP front, will b> 
on the executive staff. The Civil 
Rights Congress will absorb the two 
older fronts. Honorary co-chairmen 
of the CRC are fellow-travelers Harry 
F. Ward and Benjamin Mays, presi- 
dent of Morehouse College in Atlanta. 
Chairman is George Marshall. Party- 
line Veterans Against Discrimination | 
has made an incestuous marriage with | 
the CRC. \ 


a a oa | 


@ The Council on African Affairs 
will hold a Madison Square Garden 
rally on June 6 for “Big Three unity.” 
Another of the myriad of Communist 
fronts, this Council numbers among | 
itsesupporters such people as William 
Jay Schieffelin, Bishop W. Y. Bell, 
Bishop David Sims, and several Con- 
gressmen. Its chairman is party-liner 
Paul Robeson and its executive di- 
rector is Communist Max Yergan. | 











JAFRC cause and no doubt made pos- 
sible an even more substantial bank 
account for the crowd controlled by Dr. 
Erward K. Barsky. When Barsky was 
cited by the House for contempt because 
he refused to submit JAFRC books and 
membership lists, the Rankin group 
played into the Stalinists’ hands, win- 
ning for them publicity and sympathy. 

The JAFRC represents to bewildered 
liberals the most militant organization 
seeking to “educate” Americans to the 
peril of Franco. Those who see the 
Action Committee (which was set up as 
a subsidiary of the JAFRC) as an out- 
right Communist outfit, still are blinded 
to the Stalinist domination of the latter 
organization, E 

* 


Ir is time to refresh memories on the 
Spanish issue, to inform Americans who 
want to get rid of Franco with facts 
about one of the most hypocritical, 
vulgar and corrupt of any front group 
ever launched by the Comintern. 

From the first, the cry was for money 
“to aid the Loyalists.” Most Americans 
sympathized with the Loyalists in the 
war, and the Medical Bureau to Aid 
Spanish Democracy, the first Communist 
front installed to “aid Spain,” exploited 
their sympathy. Then came the North 
American Committee to Aid Spanish 
Democracy, which later became the 
American Friends of Spanish Democ- 
racy. What few knew then (and with 
the rush of history, many have forgotten 
now) is that every cent collected by the 
Communists, every volunteer sent to 
Spain, every can of food or bottle of 
antiseptic, aided the Stalinists exclu- 
sively. 

The Communists concealed the fact 
that the Spanish Communist Party in 
1936 numbered only 10,000 members and 
had insignificant influence in that coun- 
try. After the Franco rebellion, the 
Spanish Stalinists began to gain power 
by virtue of Comintern and Russian 
support, until they were able to disrupt 
the united front against the Fascist 
revolt. Those who still drop their dimes 
in the Stalinist collection cans should 
remember that the Kremlin’s determina- 
tion to make Spain a Moscow satellite 
at the expense of the fighting Socialist 
and liberal anti-Fascist groups was as 
responsible as the embargo for the vic- 
tory of Franco. 

Largo Caballero was ousted in the 
first year of the war because he refused 
to capitulate to Communist demands, 
including suppression of the POUM and 
the CNT-FAI, anti-Fascist and also 
anti-Stalinist groups. And it was Mos- 
cow pressure that brought Juan Negrin 
to the fore—a mediocre man who col- 
laborates with the Communists while 
posing as the leader of Spanish demo- 
eratie forces. 

Before you drop that dime or dollar 
into the collection box or tie silver 
platter at a cocktail party, ask the com- 
rade in charge what part of this money 
of yours is going to Jose Giral’s govern- 
ment in exile or to the General Union 
of Workers, the federation which rep- 
resented the majority of Spanish trade 
unions, These are the genuine anti- 
Fascists of Spain. They fought for their 
country and the cause of freedom, and 
they still refuse to make a deal that will 
hand over Spain to Stalin. 


* * 


Ir you believe the Moscow trials of 
1936-1938 “cleansed the Soviet Union of 
Fifth Columnists,” then you will believe 
that the ten-year campaign against the 
democratic Spanish Republicans and 


Socialists has the highest democratic 
motives. If, however, you think Stalin 
took time out to liquidate several million 
»pponents and critics, then you will see 
the significance of Pravda’s statement 
made in 1936: 

“As for Catalonia, the purging of the 
Trotskyites and the anarcho-syndicalists 
has begun. [t will be conducted with 


Edward K. Barsky 


the same energy with which it was con- 
ducted in the USSR.” 

It was! Stalin sabotaged the Loyalist 
Government and plunged Spain into a 
long night of Fascism. This purge by 
the CGPU in which Gospodin Wolf of 
the Action Committee played a part, was 
made at a time when those purged were 
needed in the desperate battle against 
Franco. 

Comrade Barsky, of the swanky 
JAFRC, was in Spain as the head of 
a medical mission. He worked with 
Comintern agents and upon his return 
reported to the political bureau of the 
Communist Party. Every move he has 
made in the numerous Stalinst “Spain 
committees” since that time has been 
under control of the polburo commissar 
in charge of Spanish affairs. 

After the signing of the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov Pact in August, 1939, and even 
after Russia was invaded, the various 
Stalinist committees paid little attention 
to Franco. Of course, when they needed 
funds for the Communist refugees (not 
just any anti-Fascist Spanish exile but 
the vight ones), they brought up the 
juestion of Franco’s Blue Legion on the 
sastern front and raised a few thou- 
sand dollars. But it was not until Soviet 
Aurbassader Gromyko at a meeting of 
the Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship last fall claimed only Russia was 
really interested in ousting Franco that 
the comrades went seriously to work, 
The recent Security Council squeeze play 
by Gromyko and Lange found its equiva- 
lent in the bustling “fund drives” of the 
JAFRC and Action Committee. 

A change in the name of the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee is ex- 
pected. The Stalinist line is now for 
civil war in Spain. The cause of the 
handful of Communist refugees is no 
longer the best bait for a substantial 
check. “Oust Franco” and give to the 
“underground” will be the new slogans, 
although don’t expect a logical answer 
if you inquire how Franco can be thrown 
out and what parties make up the 
“underground” that the coin-colleetor 
speaks of. Any uprising now against 
Franco would speedily be snuffed out 
by the Falange and the army—as they 
suppressed the revolt the “Junta Su- 
prema’ tried to launch in 1945. And 
your check will aid the plot to launch 
an abortive revolution which wi!l give 
the Kremlin a chance to step in and 
forge another link in the growing Soviet 
empire. 
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Bigger Than Dniepro 


Project, in 
the kind of 


super-enterprise which the Russians 


“MHE Columbia Basin 


eastern Washington, i 


talk about—and which Americans build. 

It is a 
imagination. It 
behold it 
from the ground and to 


project which staggers the 


makes one humble to 
from the air and to study it 
realize what 
man can achieve in changing economics, 
geography and climate through science 
Basin 


Project, for all its greatness, is but one 


and- engineering. The Columbia 


of several equally impressive hydro- 
electric flood control irrigation projects 
now under construction o1 


the Far West. 


comple Lec 


Jt is the kind of a project which Com- 
munist would swear could never be 
built except under a Soviet government 
And if they were to build one, we can 
be sure that the tale of th new soviet 
Wonder would be blazoned forth un- 
endingly to the greater glo of Stalin 
and Communism. 

lo those vho doubt ! one eed 
but go back to the 1 vad of the late 
1920's and the earl 1930's wher he 
Dnieprostroy Dam was built (under the 
supervision of Hugh Cooper and } taff 
of American engineers) to see how much 
world wide publ | Va p er oO t by 
the Soviet 

Parenthetically | might add that it 
was necessal for the Sovi to cable 
Coopei (who had died in the meantime) 
for information as to how best to destroy 
that dam whe the Na offe ve was 
eweeping acro he Ukraine toward it, 

The Columbia Basin Project was be- 


gun as a WPA work project in the early 
1930's rhe: as engineers and planners 
extended their sights, it was turned over 


to the United States Bureau of Recla- 


mation. The whole project was author- 
ized by Congress in August 1955 

What was this project? What were 
iis essential uses? Why was it neec- 
essary? 

The te of Washington is divided 





into two parts with the Cascade 


Mountains separating it into eastern and 


western segments. These two unequal 
parts (the eastern is twice as large as 
the western) differ widely in surface, 
climate, industry and population 
Eastern Washington (usually called 
“The Inland Empire”) has very little 
rainfall. Summers are hot and dry; 


winters dry and cold. It too has great 
forests on the mountain-sides. Its soil 
is fertile when water is available. Its 
one large city is Spokane. 

By irrigation more than half a million 
acres had been reclaimed during the past 
40 years. Upon this 
around Wenatchee, Yakima and Spokane, 
grew some of the world’s finest apples, 
peaches, pears, prunes and apricots. But 
there still remained millions of acres of 
good land, magic 
touch of water to make it yield fabulous 
crops, 

On a trip from Portiand to Spokane 
many ago, I can recall 
across endless miles of sage-brush, with 
only rabbits, snakes and herds of wild 
horses to break the monotony. Yet today 
it is that same land which is being sold 
to farmers in plots of from 40 to 160 
acres 


irrigated land, 


awaiting only the 


years driving 


The land has all been carefully classi- 
fied as to soil content and possible crop 


t 





(roy 
. 

usage. Some will yield crops the first 
year; other land may take two or three 
years before it begins to pay off. 

The Columbia River Project is opening 
up 1,200,000 acres of 
Jand to cultivation. It will s 


formerly useless 
ipply farms 
to more than 30,000 families. Stringent 


regulations have been worked out to 


limit 
160 acres of irrigable land 


ownership in any one family to 
thus prevent- 
ing development of huge land combines, 
Since which will turn the 


it 1s water 


semi-arid waste into fertile soil, the Gov- 
ernment is requiring each landowner, as 
a condition precedent to receiving water, 


to sign an individual recordable contract 


with it In this contract the landowner 
agrees to conform his land to the area, 
and boundaries tablished by the De- 


He must fur- 


partment of the Inte 





ther agree that he will not sell his land 
for the first five years after water be- 
comes available to it, for more than the 
government-appraised value of it. In 
this way it is hoped that speculation 
will he reduced to a1 mum. 
“ * 

To meet the added population growth 
of the West, and its mounting standard 
of living, the Columbia Basin project 

iould be of immeasurable value. With- 
in a few years, according to the agri- 
cultural experts 300,000 dairy 





attle, 100,000 feeder cattle and 40,000 


farm beef cattle w iin their suste- 


nance from the project, plus nearly 500, 


000 sheep and lambs, 180,000 hogs, 200,- 
000 turkeys, 2,000,000 chickens and more 
than 70,000 horses. I leave to your 
magination what that will mean in 


terms of milk, cheese, butter, steaks and 


chops. When one adds to this, 1,000,000 
tons of harvested forage crops, 564,000 
tons of vegetables, fruits and truck 
crops, 152,000 tons of potatoes, and more 


than 750,000 tons of sugar beets, it be- 


comes apparent how great the under- 
taking really is 

Long term loans at low interest rates 
will make possible for settlers to ac- 
quire the land, a modern home, up-to- 
date machinery, selected livestock, seed 
Here, in the great Inland 


being a large 


grain, etc. 
Empire, will come into 
community of small landed yeomanry 
that would warm the heart of a Thomas 
Jefferson. 

If 1 have dwelt at 


irrigation 


length upon the 
prospects of the Columbia 
Basin project phase 
is almost unknown to the country at 


But one cannot overlook the stu- 


it is because this 
large. 
amount of electric 
ready being generated at the Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee Dams, and what that 
is doing to industrialize all of Eastern 
Washington. 

The great dams of the TVA are posi- 
tively puny when compared with Grand 
Coulee, Niagara Falls, spectacular as 
it is, is nowhere near as high. And even 
the mammoth Boulder Dam on the Col- 
orado River impounds less water and can 
generate only 60 percent of the horse 
power of Grand Coulee. From its mighty 
turbines, when all have been installed, 
will flow a steady stream of energy 
equal to 2,742,000 horsepower. 

With this energy it has been possible 
to build great chemical plants, giant 
magnesium and aluminum plants, and 


pendous power al- 
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scores of other industrial enterprises 
hitherto ruled out for the Northwest. It 
was from this power that the great ship- 
yards were able to function so efficiently 
hundreds of miles from the source of the 
power. It is this electricity which is 
remaking the whole of the agricultural 
Northwest into the most up-to-date farm 
region in America. And it was from 
some of this power that hush-hush re- 
duction plants along the Columbia River 
prepared basic materials which went into 
the making of the atomic bombs. 
Already the average annual income for 
wage earners in the Inland Empire ranks 
above that of any other comparable re- 
gion in the United States. That average 
will now go still higher. New industries, 
of course, can use the latest scientific 
and technological devices. They do not 
have to operate in outmoded buildings; 
and their employees are not tied to older 
and costlier work patterns. The employ- 
ers, themselves, being for the most part 
younger men, have accepted the idea that 
organized labor is here to stay, and has 
a legitimate place in our economic 
life. Labor-management committees func- 
tioned ably and well during the late war. 
In the economic turbulence of the post- 
war period, Spokane and the Inland Em- 
CIO and 
AFL leadership alike, so far as I could 


pire have been islands of peace. 


determine, has not become involved in 


ideological struggles for the simpiga., 
son that the Communists are a 
ligible factor. Yet, there is 9 x 
independence and militancy Mong the 
organized workers which dates back to 
the days when Bill Haywood and the 
IWW were raising hell in the minip 
camps and lumber mills around Spokane 
nearly forty years ago. 
The Northwest today is more aliye 
more vibrant, more conscious of jts fe 
strength, and more fully a part of the 
United States than it has ever 


been be. 
fore. 


The Columbia Basin Project has 
shown what can be done—and already 
plans are afoot for many other great 
combined irrigation-flood control-hydro. 
electric projects up and down the West 
Coast. Oregon, California, Wyoming 
Montana, Utah, Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico and Nevada have their engineers 
at work laying the groundwork for a 
score of mighty projects. These will 
open up additional milions of acres of 
land to profitable farming; and they wil] 
prepare the groundwork for ‘thousands 
of new industries. The whole charac 
of the West is being changed. 


er 
Huge 
lakes, some as much as 120 miles long, 
have already been made by the hand 
of man. But no one out here ever thinks 
of arguing about the ideological sige 
nificance of these man-made wonders, 
They leave that to the Russians, 











Catholics Against Nazis 


The facts about the students’ revolt 
the Nazis in Feb, 
1944, are beginning to emerge. 


against Munich in 
ruary, 

Catholic youths led the rebellion for 
which Communists have claimed credit. 
Two of those executed were a brother 
and sister named Scholl; another was 
Christopher Propst, whose father-in-law, 
Haraki Dohrn, had been 
1944 but shot in 1945 just 
Allied victory; Franz Treposch was an- 


other leader, who survived. 


released in 
before the 


vatholic anti-Nazi whose 
story is an inspiration is Dr. Eugen 
Kogon, former editor of Schounere Zu- 
kunft. He survived the 
Buchenwald, where his services 


A nother 


horrors of 
in be- 
half of the inmates were heroic. He re- 
ports that the Communists in the camp 
were utilized by the Nazi SS men to do 
the dirtiest work. Kogon stood bravely 
against both and won the love of the 
prisoners of all faiths and saved the 
lives of several secret agents of Britain 
and France. 


STARVATION IN GERMANY. 4c- 
cording to Eleanor Roosevelt, no one is 
starving in Germany. This opinion she 
gave after a carefully conducted tour, 
on which she did not have the oppor- 
tunity to talk to certain Germans. 

But in the past six months 10,000 
persons out of a population of 60,000 
died of starvation in Frankfurt-on-the- 
Oder, according to Willaim Forrest of 


Crawford 
jntervieW 


the London News-Chronicle. 
got this information in an 
with. Mayor Ernst Ruge, a surgeon. Bat 
next day the Russian censors told the 
correspondents that “the Mayor wants 
to correct one statement. He said 10,000 
have died from starvation. The fact ™ 
that 10,000 died from various causes.” 


However many Germa:'s may be living 
on subsistence or starvation diets, the 
USA should lift the ban on sending 
food packages into that country. 














THE PLIGHT OF THE JEWS 
If the Jews are rich they are birds | 
of prey. If they are poor they are) 
vermin. If they are in favor of war 
it is because they want to exploit the 
bloody feuds of the Gentiles for the 
own profit. If they are anxious for} 
peace they are instinctive cowards | 
traitors. 
If labor is oppressed by great j 
capital, the greed of the Jew * held 
responsible. If labor revolts against | 
capital, as it did in Russia, the Jer 
is blamed for that also. If he lives ® 
a strange land, he must persecul 
and pogrommed out of it. If he — 

to go back to his own he must 
revented. 
‘ —David Lloyd George, 1926 
(quoted by Dr. Daniel Poling 
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NE of Hitler’s lies was that there 


O was no significant anti-Nazi re- 
sistance in Germany. 


The truth is that there was a consider- 
able German underground, including nu- 
merous labor leaders, socialists, and 
jiberals as well as dissatisfied military 
jeaders. It has to its credit a number of 
accomplishments other than the unsuc- 
cessful attempt on Hitler’s life in July, 
1944. 

After the July attempt, the Gestapo 
concentrated on execution of high army 
officers. This may have helped save the 
life of a German minister involved in the 
attempt. with whom I have spoken, but 
it left with the world the impression that 
the Nazi propagandists wanted: Just 
a few disgruntled generals tried to get 
rid of the Fuehrer. 

Why the Allies did not challenge this 
ean only be guessed. Was it because 
Allied intelligence was so poor that it 
eould only “fall for” the Nazi version? 
Or were Allied conservatives hesitant 
about letting the world know that there 
was a widespread German organization 


fighting for a democratic, socialist 
Germany ? 

Today the pieces can be uncovered and 
fitted together to show what sort of un- 


derground there was. It was a movement 
ef many phases, and his account does not 
pretend to be comprehensive. Those who 
have contributed to it are of such 
réliability that the existence and vitality 
of the German resistance cannot be 
doubted. They include not only a col- 
league of mine who maintained contacts 
between Germany and other nations, 
through Switzerland, during the war, 
but also the minister referred to, now 
entrusted by the Allies wth direction 
of Protestant relief work of all four 
German zones, and the widow of a high 
German official liquidated by the Nazis 
two years ago. Because of their in- 
terests, their version perhaps over- 
stresses the Christian socialist aspects 
of the underground, but that does not 
mean that there were not other facets. 

These persons told me that the Ger- 
man resistance was organized in cells 
in the various provinces. These were 
united, for reasons of secrecy, by a 
minimum of bonds, so that even today 
it is hard for those active in one area 
to speak accurately of activity by other 
tells in other areas. Every weekend 
waining was given to underground 
members, and reliable people were 
placed in munitions and other key in- 
dustries. In case of sucessful revolt, 
the resistance hoped to be able to cut 
of power and tie up factories and 
etvices if advisable. How many there 
were in these cells is of course unknown, 
bit the size is indicated by the esti- 
mate of another member that as many 
40,000 had been executed by the 
ts following the July attempt. 
‘4 more reliable estimate is 20,000.] 
Some of the groups related to this 
wderground were these: 

l. Churchmen, both Catholics and 
Protestants. Bishop Theophilus Wurm, 
® Stuttgart, head of the new Evan- 
telical Church in Germany, for example, 
tilled one cell together for meetings, 
‘tensibly to revise a hymnbook. 

*. Trade union leaders. These labor 
men even used the Nazi labor front 
id, while traveling on its “business,” 
talled cel}. together. 

The Young industrialists and agricul- 
., These included Count Peter 
tries, “ the war and economics minis- 
“ saad took a cue from a forebear, 
ty Pn refused to obey the 
Deleon, 1 sw dag order to follow Na- 

" te was executed after the July 


ag Another was in the foreign 
ey State Secretary yon Weizsaeker, 
0 Was 


(a able to use his position in 
mg underground members in 
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By Robert Root 


The New Leader’s roving Correspondent in Germany - 


contacts with foreign resistance people. 
He personally maintained close contact 
with Bishop Eivind Berggrav, the heroic 


Norwegian resistance leader. 
a a * 


S omeruine of the variety of the 
conspirators can be gathered from this 
partial list of others who participated, 
many of them killed by the Nazis: 
Count Helmut von Moltke, interna- 
tior.al law expert, closely related to the 
high command; Adam von Trott and 
Hans von Haeften, diplomats; Gerth von 
Haelften, banker; Theodore Haubach, 
intellectual and labor leader; Karl 
Leber, Social Democrat and former 
Reichstag member and union man; 
Adolf Reichwein, Berlin education pro- 
fessor, expelled by the Nazis; Clauss 
von Stauffenberg, colonel, who partici- 
pated in the Hitler attempt, and his 
brother, Berthold, law professor; Fritzie 
Schulenburg, provincial administrator; 
Paul van Husen, high court judge, and 
Karlo Mierendorf, union leader. 
Puzzled by the presence of Junkers 
in this array, I pointedly asked some 
of those from this class how they ex- 
plained it. Had not the Junkers helped 
make Hitler? They said that, in fact, 
there had been a split between the gen- 
erations of Junkers, so that those under 
40 or 45, such as themselves, seeing 
that the old patterns would not work 
against the mass unemployment after 
World War I, became “more or less 
socialist.” They favored the socializa- 
tion of major industries. They added 
they are opposed to large estates and 
believe these should be run on coopera- 
tive principles. Fifty percent of those 
executed by Hitler in Germany for re- 
sistance activity were Junkers, they said. 
Another perplexing group in the re- 
sistance was the military, and these re- 
sistance people had less kind words for 
them. The resistance men were peace- 
fully inclined, not killers, and they felt 
that the “dirty work” of the revolt was 
a job for soldiers. But the high army 
men had no ideological feelings and 
could be moved to action only for money 
or the promise of high position. Again 
and again the resistance would move 
them to the edge of action and then 
they would back out. One of the causes 
of the final failure of the coup wos im 
the inconstancy of the army. 
te * bad 


Tue hopes of the thinkers in this 
underground were leftish. Uniting be- 
cause of a common hatred for Hitler, 
the resistance elements found a certain 
ideological unity. Christian ideas of 
brotherhood were accepted by some of 
the influential as basic for the new 
order. Even trade union leaders who 
had ignored the church since confirma- 





tion felt there must be “a Christian 
orientation” for social, political and 
economic reconstruction if Hitler were 
removed. At the trial which led to the 
death of von Moltke, evidence was 
adduced to show how he hoped Chris- 
tianity would be able to bring order into 
the nihilist chaos of Nazism. 

Playing the risky game of “boring 
from within” while appearing to co- 
operate with the Nazis, von Moltke had 
an important part in moderating Nazi 
insanities. Learning of plans to deport 
the Jews of Denn.ark within a matter 
of hours, he warned a Danish friend, 
so that, as the world knows, Danish 
Jews fled to Sweden and were saved. 
Playing for even bigger stakes, he tried 
to get Russia, which had not signed the 
Geneva convention, together with Ger- 
many on humane treatment of prisoners 
of war, but Hitler balked. ‘ 

Repeatedly, von Moltke warned high 
Nazis that cruelties on POWs and 
hostages would invite reprisals from the 
Allies. Hitler and Keitel shrugged this 
off as nonsense. But von Moltke got a 
bitter laugh when the SS, seeing how 
its reputation had catapulted, finally 
began to.come around to his view, for 
selfish reasons. Von Moltke 
played this tune to the limit when 
eastern cells sent in reports that the 
Nazis were building camps for mass 
execution of Russian POWs. The Nazis 
did not take POW names, so that no one 
would know how many Russians dis- 
appeared, but the resistance collected the 
names to use as a club for humane 
treatment. One sober resistance mem- 
ber told me he felt von Moltke had 
succeeded in saving a million Russian 
POW lives. 

The resistance naturally came to key- 
ing itself to the elimination of Hitler. 
Eugen Gerstenmaier, minister who had 
a role in the July 20 coup, told the 
story of the plot, from the point of view 
of one of the few civilians involved in 
its final stages. In the winter of 1942- 
1943, he said, it was decided that Colonel 
von Stauffenberg, who had opportunities 
to get near Hitler, should do the killing. 
Often after that summer, the group was 
alerted for action. Every month or two, 
they got ready to try. On February 16 
and 17, 1944, when von Stauffenberg 
was in headquarters with Hitler, the 
plans were almost carried out. Alerts 
came again in June and July. Then, on 
July 19, Gerstenmaier was told by Count 
York that the attempt would be made 
during the noon hour next day. Gersten- 
maier was not sure even now that this 
would be “it,” for perhaps already 20 
times he had been told to be ready. 

Most of the day he waited for orders, 
spending his time listing men in the 
church, education and culture ministries 


purely 


ve 


Premier of the Spanish Republican Government-in-Exile, Dr. Jose Giral, 


Hands 


Is 350-page Indictment of France to Trygve Lie. 


Assistant Secretary of the UN, Gen. Arkadi Sobolev, Looks On 
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The German Anti-Nazi Underground 
The Revolt Against Hitler --- and Why It Failed 





to be arrested. At 5 p. m., the flash 
finally came on the radio that assassi- 
nation of Hiler had been attempted. 
Shortly afterwards, Count York tele- 
phoned to come to headquarters—the 
battle had begun, 


ok oe 


Wien a pistol in his right hand, a 
small Bible in the other, he went to 
work. Commissioned officers, not en- 
listed men, stood guard at the head- 
quarters gate, and he was admitted with 
the password, “Heimat.” Inside, there 
was brief conferring on what to do, 
since Hitler still lived. Colonel von 
Stauffenberg, back from the attempt, sat 
on a table, telephoning. They decided 
they were willing to remain and fight 
it out, hopeful that tanks would arrive 
from units that had joined in the revolt, 

Beside the fact that Hitler had not 
died, there were technical failures. 
Though hundreds of officers did join the 
revolt as planned, the reinforcements 
did not arrive. For some reason, the 
general who was supposed to destroy 
the telephone system of Hitler’s head- 
quarters failed to do it; had this been 
done, Hitler would have had trouble get- 
ting assistance, the underground would 
have had more time to convert key 
militarists. A major failure was with 
the officer in charge of the regiment 
guarding the building where the coup 
leaders now waited aid. This man went 
over to the Nazis. Was he a spy among 
them? Or was he one who, learning 
Hitler lived, was convineed going on 
would mean civil war? The resistance 
does not know. Either way, he came 
with troops, not to aid but to shoot the 
resistance into submission. For an hour 
or more, the conpirators held out. Then 
they ran out of ammunition and gave in, 
Several were killed. Gerstenmaier be- 
ban submission to tortures which went 
on almost continuously until the end of 
November. 

As a Christian minister, Gerstenmaier 
had a long struggle with himself about 
the role he could take in assassination. 

“If I can’t break down this difficulty 
in my heart, several thousand must die 
daily, and that is not right,” he ex- 
plained he had thought. “Perhaps it 
was bad to murder, but it was worse 
to let the killings continue.” 

This decision for assassination, dis- 
aproved by other ministers of Germany 
who had no love for Hitler, suggests 
the moral problem which kept the other 
resistance people from being successful 
revolutionaries. 

I heard a group of four Germans who 
had played one or another role in the 
resistance discuss this problem of their 
failure. Unlike the resistance in occu- 
pied countries, they had had to go 
against, not with, the stream of na- 
tional patriotism. They had had no well- 
knit organization abroad, no de Gaulle, 
But they put their finger especially on 
the “democratic inhibitions of the Ger- 
man resistance leaders. They were 
“Christian gentlemen” who could not 
conceive of ruthlessness to match the 
Nazis’ ruthlessness. They were hindered 
by their own moral standards. : 

The moral perplexity of the German 
underground is also the dilemma of a 
whole world, and will be so long as culti- 
vated men must try to overcome bar- 
barism without becoming barbarians. 
Precisely because they were not Fascists, 
these men had trouble finding a weapon 
against Fascism. They could not believe 
that might makes right. They could not 
convince themselves that the end justi- 
fies the means. If the German under- 
ground therefore failed to seize power, 
humanitarians everywhere still can feel 
gratitude that its very failure was 
silent witness that there lived in the 
heart of Hitler’s Europe a devotion to 
ideals greater than power. 





Stalin’s New Government 7 
Unification of Party and State Organs Strengthens Personal Regime} ' 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


ECENT reports from Moscow in- 

dicated that, following the elec- 

tions to the Supreme Soviet, the 
central government was reshuffled. The 
American press took little notice of the 
two events, and public opinion seems to 
share the view of the Moscow corre- 
spondents that nothing of importance 
has happe ned, 

This view is not quite correct. Of 
course, the dictatorial regime has re- 
mained unaltered. The elections were a 
farce with prefabricated results, The 
“evolution” of the regime toward de- 
mocracy heralded by Stalin’s agents, and 
anticipated by many a sincere, though 
naive, politician, is still nowhere in 
sight. The dictatorship has not yielded 
a hair’s breadth of its position, and 
shows no intention of embarking upon 
such a course. 

However, this does not mean that 
of old, In 
the past the Soviet Government went 


everything has remained as 


through a series of “evolutions’—sys- 
tematically uprooting the primitive 
democratic, or rather plebeian, elements 


in which it abounded in the first stages 


of its formation. Considered from this 
angle, the events of the last few months 
assume considerable importance rhe 
transformation which has taken place 
since last Februar oO ir-reaching 
that in reality it constitutes a structural 
change of the tem of government 

Parry lictatorship was est: ved in 
Soviet Russia soon after the Communist 


coup d'etat in November, 1917. Yet dic- 


fatorship assumed its definite form as a 
result of a tempestuous and involved 
proce What going on now marks 
the final tage of thi process, the 
creation of state forms best suited te 


the interests of the new ruling clas 


On the eve of the war the relation- 


ship between the ruling party and the 
state was built upon the principle that 
the party was the sole and unlimited 


master of the state. It was the party's 
privilege to make the final decisions and 
to appoint governments. Only party 
members were chosen to posts of any 
consequence, including those in the army 
and in the economic administration. Yet 
avoided merging 
with the state; it safeguarded its inde- 


the party carefully 


pendence, and built its own separate 
apparatus. It was erected upon the 
basis of a rigid hierarchy and iron dis- 
cipline. The relationship between the 
party and the state was comparable to 


that between the owner of a private 








May Day, London, 194é 
“To keep the German people perma- 
| nently in chains means to keep our- 
selves permanently in rags.”’—Hector 
| MeNeil. 

| “Continental Socialists should not 
degenerate into too much dependence 
upon other political parties and should 
not accept the doubtful practice of 
Herbert Mor- 


single electoral lists. 
rison. 

| “In fighting for freedom against the 
forces of concentrated wealth we have 
| not neglected the need for the preser- 
vation of other freedoms. 

“We are seeking to build up in this 
country a system of society in which 
there will be freedom from want. We | 
are seeking to join with others in ex- 
tending that freedom from want all 
over the world; but we also seek to 
give to all peoples freedom from fear. 

“We believe that every nation must 
work out its own salvation. In pursu- 
“ance of this we are able, to establish 
jconditions in Europe in which people 
jin every country free from external 
| pressure will by their votes decide on 
| the government they desire.”’—Cle- 


! 
| ment Attlee. 
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shadow new developments when their dim outlines first appeared on the Soviet 
horizon. In this article Nicolaevsky studies the postwar features which have appeared 
in the constitutional structure of the Soviet regime and which bring into a new light 
the often-voiced hope of the democratization of that regime. 
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enterprise and his manager whom the 
owner has entrusted with certain admin- 
istrative functions, but keeps under close 
supervision, 

For the purpose of wielding strict 
control over this manager, the party 
geared its machinery to work with the 
machinery of the state. To every People’s 
Commissariat there was a corresponding 
division or sub-division in the Central 
Committee of the party. The party or- 
gan kept a watch on its counterpart in 
the government, and worked on the same 
problems. This duplication was carried 
out from the top down to the lowest 
level of the administration, and on every 


step of the bureaucratic ladder the 


bodies imperative. The reshuffling of 
the “top levels,” which has taken place 
in the last two months, indicates the 
manner in which he intends to solve the 
eld problem. Significant in this respect 
are the changes not only in the govern- 
ment, but also ji 


1 the supreme organ of 
the party; the changes in the latter were 
made by the March plenary session of 
the Central Committee which was held 
simultaneously with the first session of 
the new Supreme Soviet. 


, ‘ * 
P rior io the war the central govern- 


ment of the Soviet Union was built upon 


the following scheme: Supreme power in 
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party representative was the boss, while 
the government representative was the 
manager. 

The basie principle of this structure— 
the party’s supremacy over, and inde- 
pendence of the state 
expression in the position occupied by 
Stalin. The head of the party did not 
fill any government post, had no official 
rank, but in his “modest” role of General 
Secretary of the party directed the 


found its major 


policy of the USSR. He was the per- 
sonification of the idea of a party in 
control of the state. 


. 


Ix May, 1941, Stalin, in disregard of 
Bolshevik traditions, appointed himself 
Premier. This involved changes jn the 
whole administrative structure. Inas- 
much as the head of the party officially 
assumed the direction of state affairs, 
the former duplication could no longer 
be maintained, at least not jn its full 
scope. 

Wartime circumstances were not pro- 
pituous for the completion of this proc- 
ess. It seems that in the Kremlin there 
was no unanimity on this issue. Press 
reports about Stalin’s intention to relin- 
quish government posts and revert to 
his former position as mere party head 
certainly reflect existing trends. Sut 
Stalin himself envisaged something else. 
It was precisely his decision to unite in 
his person the supreme posts jin both 
party and government that made changes 
in the relationship between the two 


both state and party was wielded by 
the Politburo (Political Bureau of the 
Party). It directed the policy of the 
two bodies, and controlled the apparatus 
of both of them. Of 14 members of and 
candidates to the Politburo, half were 
People’s Commissars responsible for 
their Commissariats. These seven men, 
together with other members of the 
Politburo, directed the work of the other 
(ommissariats. The head of every Com- 
missariat had to get instructions from 
and to report to a particular member 
of the Politburo. The members of the 
Pelitburo acted as party leaders. Deci- 
sions on the most important or contro- 
versial questions were referred to the 
Politburo, which thus functioned as a 
super-government., 

The party organization was supervised 
by the Orgburo (Organization Bureau) 
elected by the Central Committee, but 
in reality was subordinated to the same 
Politburo. In 1940-1941, of nine meme- 
bers of the Orgburo only two were not 
members of the Politburo. For all prac- 
jical purposes the Orgburo was a de- 
partment of the Politburo. 

Considerable changes have now been 
made in the structure of al] these state 
and party organs. 

In the official government headed by 
Stalin (who is now invariably referred 
to as tht Generalissimo) there are eight 
other members of the Politburo. Only 
three of them are actual heads of in- 
dividual government agencies, but all cf 
them have been appointed Stalin’s alter- 


nates. It is in this capacity, and not 
only as members of the Politburo, tha 
they will now exercise their Politica} 
influence. It is quite prcbable that Sta. 
jin with his eight alternates Will cone 
#titute a separate organ, discharging the 
political functions of the ; 
while the Cabinet will be 
mere executive body. 


Sovernment 
reduced to 


This reform constitutes an importa: 
stride toward the unification of th 


s . party 
leadership with the government, , 
Another important reform Carried out 


it 


recently was the creation of a apjx 
Ministry of all the armed forces of + 
USSR. The Soviet press 


; J 
NAS Stresse 
ihe political implications of this j 
vation. It is significant that the y 
“defense” was blotted out from the ad 
Ministry’s name. At present all military 
affairs are taken out of the government’ 


competence, and are transferred to g 
epecial organ consisting of the Ministe 
of the armed forces, Stalin, and his five 
alternates, of whom the first is Bulgs 
# «andidate to the Politburo. 


Spe Orgburo, too, has undergone 





jeal changes. The number of j 
bers has been increased from 9 & 

but only four of them are members ¢ 
the Politburo. Control of the Org 
is now in the hands of two antago 
Maienkov and Zhdanoy, of course 

Stalin’s supervision. The other member 
of the Orgburo are top-level men f 
the Central Committee and regio 
paity secretaries. Thi 


is reform may 3 


flexibility to the Orgburo’s activity, 
it will certainly decrease its politica 
importance within the party. Stalin's 
authority in that body will become even 
wore pronounced than it was heretofore, 

‘These reforms have naturally affected 
the Politburo itself, too. Before the war, 
ail its “members formally were equal. 
Foimally, Stalin was just one of them 
Though his will was dominant, this was 
not the outcome of his right, ‘but of the 
actual power relationship. When lists 
of members of the Politburo were pub 
lished, they were printed in alphabetical 
order, with Stalin’s name rather neat 
the end. Today such disrespect toward 
Stalin would be blasphemous: his name 
invariably appears at the head. This is 
in harmony with the new situation, 
since two-thirds of the members of the 
Politburo are men even formally su» 
ordinated to Stalin by the position they 
held in the administration. Under thes 
circumstances, even formal equality 
within the Politburo is no longer possible. 

Thus, the focus around which is (ol 
centrated both the state and party 
powers now shifts from the Politburé 
to Stalin—he is head of the government 
commander of the armed forces, a 
head of the Orgburo. If developments 
continue along this line, as they seé™ 
to do, the Politburo is fated to become 


(Continued on Page Thirteen) 





HIT AND MiISS——j 


Mark 
commander in Austria, was “— 
stood te have told the Russians that 
incidents Soviet gunners 


General Clark, Americal 


wherein 
. : : 1a nlanes 
shoot in the direction of US Pp! 
must cease immediately. 


You gunners of the Soviet, 

Please understand us if we s¢! 

A bit annoyed and even jumpy — 

When ack-ack makes our plane fide 
bumpy. 


e . jon, 
Although you say, in this connect” 


It’s in our general direction 
You shoot and not at us precisely: 
We still protest, albeit nicely. 


Ihe sky is big and we are small 
And we may not get hit at all. 
But then again we might, # 
Is what we're kind of hinting at. 





that 
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thallenge to Lombardo Toledano 
Two-Thirds of Mexican Organized Labor Are Outside the CTM 


By Serafino Romualdi 


Serafino Romualdi, of the liternational Ladies Garments Workers Union, is the AFL iepieseniative for trade union relations with Latin America. 
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sition they 
nder these 


By Oliver W. Harrington 


former overseas war correspondent for the Pittsburgh Courier ; 


is inside, day or night; his alighting in 


d : : , Federal District and claims the majority 
grand style from his expensive limou- 


of organized workers in the State of 


170, th OST Americans think of organ- Mexican artists with allegoric frescoes 
lite ay , cj 500 Million Facing This Tidal Wave lepicting labor's struggles and aspir 
Politica) jzed Jabor in Mexico only in o i cing depicting labor’s struggles and aspira- 

hat Sig. terms of Lombardo Toledano tions. 

Will con. gud his CTM (Mexican Confederation of f * * 

‘Zing the Workers), with a few remnants of the I ™ 

ernment cROM (Confederacion Regional Obrerva N addition to the CTM, other Mexiean 

ced tog yexicana), led by Luis Morones, as the labor organizations of national charac- 

only “opposition” group. Even people ter ave the COCM (Confederacion de 

mportay yho should know better cling to this Obreros y Campesinos de Mexico), 

the party belief, with the result that Lombardo is headed by Augustin Carrillo, whose main 

: ¢ill enjoying a prestige far above his sivength lies among the farm and itin- 

xual strength and in contrast with the erant workers of the Northern border 
ried out . - , ; : 

pe disrepute into which he has fallen in states; the CGT, a splinter group of the 

aa ania Mexico old CGT (General Confederation of+s:.; 

ls ne , y bY ‘ . 

t Taking advantage of my recent Labor), headed by Felipe Gutierrez and 

Stressed ak y adve age b ze . ° . . . 

. ‘ : Juiz , , : -e-domi- 
his inno. three-week visit to Mexico City to attend ene Bite _ pore Mt 
the word the International Labor Organization - > M, w “ sti ay re: co . 

° . » x > ° TS 

| the new (ILO) conference, I discovered many side ra @ atrengt gp 84 ct ers 0 

| military ww developments shaping up in the Mexico City and the texti jo WORSE ae 

rnm Je union world ihe provinces; and two national unions 

erumMent ¢ tac union Orid. 2 - % 2 

red Mexi lat , in the textile industry, one with juris- 
= We Q F ra abor eempire : 

Minis Lombardo's -' * a. ala : : diction in the woolen branch and the 
Minister +f, i as already los I i 

1 his is fast crumbling. t has a ady Ke other in the hard fibre field. 
vin the majority of its rank-and-file. The 

Bulgais, causes are many, most of them ai- These labor SToUps, which in various 

iributed, in due fairness, not so much degrees and for different reasons all 
gone rai. to Lombardo’s policies as to the tactics «ppose the policies and leadership of the 

Its meme of his partners in the top brackets of CTM, are members of the Consejo 
Y t the CTM. Obrero Nacional (National Labor Coun- 

»mbers of ‘ cil). They seem determined to maintain 

: The international aspects of Lom- e “ PH : eh i 
Org d & Sens this alliance until conditions are more 
ios activit no gure roMle~ ¥ . . . 
tag bard p Pes: p} favorable for bringing about organic 
' yently in the causes of the rank-and-file a 
Ise i i = Mavinds ' ib) “pity. 
revoil, Main vecause ue Cal UDG 

— gpinion is very leftish anyhow, and The unions affiliated with the Con- 

ss applauds anyone who berates Yankee € ee ) ii ta €, AOI Tes vasmmaven C06? sejo Obrero, plus the CTM Depurate 
— gnd British imperialism. and some other small independent 

a W — | a units, easily comprise from 65 to 70 

sari? , What has re: y stirrec up nc rai ’ . . . 

“palit & il tt te ‘abk praccice C, OSELY allied with the CTM Depu- their families. Special performances are percent of all organized Mexican wage- 
0 na-iervs art ne les abie PAC, s . : a ne a rs 
apr h tl “] 1 ”Y Pa Ailocd saia js the Confederacion Proleiaria Na- veguiaily given for children. Upstairs earners, thus leaving to Lombardo’s si 
t m whicn these eaders Nave Indulge ‘ . P a a . 3 \ 
mene rder to amass their wealth «ional (National Proletarian Confedera- there is a fully equipped gymnasium. CTM less than one-third of the na- 

PORES Sven ‘ ip ; f tion) which although organized only a The top flocr ef the building, with its tion’s total labor strength. 

is Despite some undoubted exaggerations Jew years ago by a group which seceded terrace and penihouses, will soon be a Al) Chines eonsiiieeh Siers ase ue 
affected slong these Jines Ye jc +) } ube ‘ — : _f Q was wand . , 5° ‘ ’ - © 

thet . sage ~* <ylalleion % * from the CTM, is now by far the largest ln a fo ded hopes that a strong, independent 

e the war, stantiate the workers’ resentment. nis ahor nati ¢ r © sj } yy , ° . . e . 

‘ ; . er sa : Jabor national body outside the CTM, Resides the administrative offices and and, above all, free and unified Mexican 

pre equal, sory, for example, is entirely ue: a ewlur < » Pian St int . . . 

f Whe ai a mi Paris last fall oe particularly in the Federal District and yooms for meetings and other ordinary Jabor movement will soon emerge from 

0 an he wen » Paris las é as the } Yen —_— » eanera) secretary ese salen . ‘ 
this was M | o teats ta te VD the State of Pueblo. Its general secretary union activities, the building contains an jis present state of confusion and dis- 

, Lhis Was exican workers delegate ) 1e y nina anove cas 7 } - Fy ~ Mi 

but ef the ; ne en h i} a ' Enrique Rangel, is a young worker fired up-to-date health center, a dental de- unity—a movement with which the demo- 

yut of t conference, Lombe g is wife an wit) a es el i ail i : “ . : 

Then lists “ : pnchenessagge ties 2 = = “1% 7 with enthusiasm and visions of a strong partment, a children’s clinic, a circulat- cratic and free labor organizations of 
nen iSs Ns very young jaugnter ¢ in Vv . . . wai 7 . a ? a 2 . ‘ 

ei ” * you . daug! : — ec a united and independent Mexican labor ing library, study rooms, play rooms and ihe United States, Canada and other 

were pub ine Mexican overnment as econica rAaveme lacal . —  Siaaeeniemin = : ir. nd : = : pits 

phabetical advisers, t] ; tti f t t mavennent, Which sane emerge eNntERNny other facilities. The ceiling and the walls American countries will be able to co- 

| PHavericar advisers, thus getting ree transporta- _— . — act < E z . " 

ther near tion t ] Ps “Er 1 from the morass of the corrupt past and surreunding the main staircase have operate in close harmony of method and 

ther ned ion to an i aris—é a large ‘ ee. — } mae 

a , 1 * . . rom be is and a rge take its righful place as the spearhead been painted by a group of world-famous purpose. 

act 1d per diem allowance to boot. This is the of the progressive forces that will- bring 
his name | ve an furiousiv ¢ | 3 
"a , man who thunders so furiou ly at the pbout the advent of a better tomcrrow ee — ————— — — 

sis “ ” leaders of » ‘1.1 ‘ é er j 

d. 7 torvupt” leaders of the AFL! in accordance with the principles and j 
_ ' All have seen him in the ostentatious promises of the Mexican revolution. 00 an ero 

ers of the te oP emcnns Lee elle ‘ si iis eh | 
ally sub hg : a age = ion The Confederacion Pro]etaria Nacional | 

mally sul guards, who surround his villa when he (CPN) is particularly strong in the | 

é | 

equality sine. with lackevs an we ¢ : * | * ° ? of . lati ae: ’ 

Bes i | rey opening ae and Poste. fa the latter's capital. ely 2 Acting Director of Public Relations, NAACP 

ah sate Meraily clearing > streets r hi . > ° 

. aring the streets for oe to made a surprise visit to the delegates M = > te : f . : 

ich is cot pass through safely. Ugly stories are assembly of the FROC (Federacion ILTON KRAMER, 2787-TH, his parole is being withheld because Lr 

H . ° . —— « - @ . . . . . - 
and party m econstant circulation concerning Lom- twenty-five years old, is merely a he Jost a year’s “good time,” since « ‘ 


Politburs bardo’ f b ae Oy Se F Seinen Ses i j ( fil } li his blood bank test to tl 
itbure 0s revent , -ofitz > com- . P ~ _— m be F s Gover Ss. Y s s 
( enues from profitable cow Sileted with the CPM. There were clase number in various Government files handing his blood bank protest to the 


overnment, mercial investments. He has no paid job ‘a cae Uden tee end-eei tak His prison sentence would have been Red Cross doctor was considered an 
orces, and mm the Mexican labor movement. He is one representing a local union, glad in- up quite a while ago—if he had “con- attempt to “smuggle out” a letter, 
velopment wesident of the CTAL (Confederation dead: ie “at ovdaiiindes ail “suena formed.” But he is still forced to idle though the Warden was present. 

they seem f Latin-American Workers), but no pes counee ig Shee ty ly ve 4 i port away his time in Terre Haute Federal Before Milton was transferred to 
to becom? afiliate organization has ever paid it see contenant - i er Penitentiary because he handed a_ Terre Haute he helped lead a success- 
sad ee cent in dues. This is a matter of } re shew steele affiliate of the CPN is protest against the Jim Crow blood ful fight at Milan against segregated 


ficial record. Where, the, does he get 


- bank to a Red Cross doctor ‘before dormitories and dining room. But the 
— his ample supply of money? 


the Union de Empleados de Restaurants, : . 7 ‘aay 
donating his blood. Don’t jump to blood bank incident two years ago 


Cantinas y Similares de Mexico, a sort 


Americal Within the CTM are several leaders of combination of Waiters, Food Workers conclusions: Milton is not a Negro. was too much for the warden‘at Milan. 

Al ” " * . ’ . saa . . . . . ry ‘ . . 

¢ under- ~ Velasquez, Amilpa, Madariaga and end Bartenders’ Union He is a Jew. Behind prison baws, with Milton’s “good time” was forfeited. 
u > 4 . 


several years of his life at stake, he If he had given his blood in silence 
struck a firmer blow for democracy and made no protest, he would today 


Yoren—who are reported to be at odds 


‘ 4 surprise feature of my trip io Mexico 
with Lombardo. On the surface, how- Cc 


jians that 














gunners RT aae ; ity was the visit 1 paid to ihe head- ; Pat ea * a a as 
bs er, everything is milk and honey. Ob- quarters of the National Confederation than have many of us on the outside be free on parole. 
Mously, they have concluded that they of Electrical Workers, heailed by Con- who are “free.” Milton Kramer is no martyr in 
— each other in order to remain in gressman Juan Jose Rivera Rojas, \ tise The treatment of Milton Kramer, search of publicity. He writes his 
power. ave housed in the modern and spacious a member of more than one minority, friends and family that he wants to 
get According to a leaflet issued by a building of the Mexico City Electrical and a Socialist, points up a number of get out of prison. But Warden 
apy soup of CTM members, representing Workers’ Syndicate, very close to the features of our decaying society. For Shuttleworth at Milan, who originally 
plane ride very state of the Mexican Republic, who | ing hotels that eater to the American philosophical and political reasons, made the smuggling charge, now 
met in the capital last January in what tourist trade. Anyone who visits Mexico Milton is a conscientious objector— claims that Milton is no longer under 
bes may be called a rump convention, the without looking over the headquarters and for this he was sentenced, along his jurisdiction. “There is nothing 
onneci" | Petert leaders of the CTM (called the of thie Electrical Workers’ Union surely with two Negro comrades, to five that I can do,” says he. Warden Over- 
gi! “neo lobitos”—the five wolves) were misses an interesting lesson on the years. And when he and his friends ade at Terre Haute passes the buck > a 
cise: fnounced as racketeers of the worst achievements and prospects of forward- encountered segregation and Jim Crow right back to his colleague Shuttle- bee 
ly. — ‘Under the Stent: af Chinen looking Mexican trade uniorism. at Milan (Michigan) Correctional worth by refusing to review the i 
aii Palomino tojas and Ruben Magana The visitor is impressed by a well- Jnstitution, where they were first in- “smuggling” charge when replying to is 
all. Avila, the dissidents constituted them- stocked cooperative store which occupies carcerated, Milton found himself a inquiries about Milton’s parole. i 
and that ~ the “CTM Depurata” (Purged part of the ground floor of the build- member of a prison minority that was Those who think Milton should be 3 
ing at. “i and are now busy pushing plans ing, while the rest contains an elegant fighting for the rights of another released can write to James V. Ben- 
t the eventual unification of the whole theatre in which films, plays, lectures minority. That is his crime in the nett, the director of the Federal 
"an labor movement, cleansed of and other forms of entertainment are eyes of the Federal Bureau of Prisons: Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C. 





ts and power-thirsty politicians. given free of charge to the members and 
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lone in Wonderland 


Review by BERTRAM D. WOLFE 


A WALL TO PAINT ON. By love Robinson. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3.75. 


ONE ROBINSON is of the veneration that came to maturity during the false 


] peace between two wars. Born in 
Southern California. 


Jregon in 1910, she spent her girlhood in 
At the age of 16, she went East all alone to study art 


and seek her fortune. The first half of her book is a series of letters to her mother, 
full of nostalgia for her California hills and the simple California ways, of breath- 
less wonder at the initiation into the mystries of life and art, ot wistful longing to 
achieve something in painting and to understand the complicated, bedevilled world 


she is entering. 


California faces on the vast and empty Pacific: there is a time-lag of a few 


years in all its political ideas and fads, and a lack of a sense of urgency about Fascist 


totalitarianism and Soviet totalitarianism. 


World, faces the narrow Altantic and 
Europe. The young art student found it 
full of complexes and isms, of a one-time 
leve of comrades which had turned into 
gobbledygook and factional venom. 
Ione reports on this strange and dis- 
torted wonderland with the bewildered 
intensity of Alice narrating what she 
saw and heard and what happened to 
her after she stepped through the look- 
ing glass or fell into the rabbit hole. 
She pours out everythng, her impres- 


sions, bepuzzlement, excitement and 


longing, into her ‘etters to her mother. 
They are the procuct of a fresh and 


observant eye, a receptive but rebellious 


and sometim | provincially limited spirit, 
and a sharp, acid-dipped pen which, 
though it spares herself, spares no one 


else she comes into contact with. 

In New York and Woodstock she 
learns of Freud and Marx. She 
the names of Trotsky and Stalin, San- 


hears 
dino and Sacco and Vanzetti (though 
there is no evidence that she ever heard 
of Mooney in her native California). 
She meets “everyone who is anyone” in 
the world of galleries, theatres, artists, 
writers, intellectuals, dilletantes and 
poseurs. She is startled and excited and 
a little repelled by the Bohemia in which 
“every one tries to look like something 
else and no one ever cuts or combs their 
hair.” She expects anarchists to be wild, 
but Carlo Tresca is “as gentle and kind 
as a baby.” People who have lived 
through revolutions should be grim, but 
Eliena Krylenko is bubbling over with 
laughter and the joy of living. 
Dewey, who should be 


John 
abstruse and 
difficult, talks of profound things with 
a lucid simplicity which enables her 
girlish mind immediately to grasp the 
core of his meaning. She sells slightly 
wacky furniture for the Frankl Func- 
tional Furniture Galleries, then gets a 
job with Rockwell Kent, who turns out 
to be a bit of a slave-driver, who has 
capitalized himself as a corporation for 
the mass production of individually 
signed book illustrations. (“I have to 
learn to draw exactly like Mr. Kent, 
and what’s more, to copy his hand- 
writing as I sign most of his work.’’) 
In Paris, a lonesome, homesick girl of 
eighteen, she is frightened and repelled 
by the Latin Quarter and haunted by 
the fear that the life she has chosen 
predestines her to be poor and queer. 
Italy’s Black-Shirted storm troopers 
frighten her even more, while’ the tales 
she hears of Russia alternately attract 
and repel and invariably bewilder her. 
But the Renaissance frescos and statues 
on Florences’ public walls, not hidden 
in wealthy homes or museums but “made 
for you, for the people,” have the same 
effect on her as a decade earlier they 
had had on Diego Rivera. She deter- 
mines to go to Mexico to study with 


him, and then get “a wall to paint on.” 


x ~ 


Tur wonderland of Mexican art and 
politics is stranger still, and, as Alice 


would put it, gets “curiouser and 


curiouser.” (“It is evident that one 
must take sides in Mexico, and the side 
that the painters are on is red, so I 
have decided to be red, too.’’)” 
tries to pass her horrified, charity- 
worker mother off as a Red, too. (“Don’t 
get angry—it is only to help me t 
with Rivera.”) 


She even 


» work 


10 


But New York, metropolis of the Western 





In Mexico she meets the Tass corre- 
spondent, Joseph Freeman, who “looks 
so much like Ramon Navarro” that she 
falls head over heels in love. His court- 
ship (Proust, Freud, Stalin, original 
love poems and denunciation of poetry 
as decadent and of all painting without 
“social significance” as “counter-revolu- 
tionary”); his jealousy of her master, 
Rivera; their marriage, in which she is 
taken into the home of his unexpectedly 
wealthy parents and made to pretend 
that she is a Jewess; his insistence 
that she dress dowdily and paint only 
workers being hit over the head by 
police clubs; their early estrangement 
because of her stubborn core of reality 
and determination to be herself as 
woman and painter—these provide the 
climax of high comedy and touching 
disillusion of the young initiate into 
Here, for the 
edification, is a little example: 

(Diego, who has just been expelled 
from the Communist Party for reasons 
that elude her, has asked her to pose 
for the figure of Continence which he is 
to paint in the Health Building.) 

“When he asked me to take my 
clothes off, I was a little annoyed, 
especially as the only means to keep 
me warm was an electric bulb Frieda 
turned on. Diego brought a long gar- 
den hose which he wrapped around 
me—it was supposed to be a snake. 
... The bell rang; Frieda came rush- 
ing back upstairs looking like death. 
‘It is Sefor Freeman, and he has a 
pistol!’ Diego gave his own pistol 
handle a gentle pat before he started 
downstairs. I quickly got rid of the 
snake and dressed. .. . When Joe saw 
me, he rushed me out and pushed me 
into a waiting taxi... . The Russian 
ambassador (Makar) wanted to see 
me—alone—in his private study... . 
He sat down and looked at me with- 
out saying a word. At last he pointed 
at a large, badly painted picture of 
Lenin standing with his hands in his 
pockets in front of the Kremlin, and 
shouted, ‘Who is that man?’ 

“I said, ‘Your Excellency, that is 
Lenin.’ 

“He shouted again, ‘What is Lenin 
the symbol of?’ and ‘What is the 
preper conduct of a Communist?’ 

“IT couldn’t answer these things, 30 
then he said, ‘You have been posing 
for Rivera?’ and I said ‘Yes.’ 

““Of course you had your clothes 
on?’ 

“I answered, ‘No, your Excellency, 
I was posing for an allegorical figure 
of Continence and I had no clothes, 
but a hose on.’ 

“Then he got really angry and said, 
‘Do you realize, young lady, that you 
are the fiancee of a brilliant young 
man whose work means the success 
of the Revolution, and that you have 
brought disgrace upon him? .. .’” 

Poor Ione couldn’t for the life of her 
see what business it was of the Russian 
Ambassador whom she posed for and 
whom she worked with or what she 
painted. But she married Joe anyhow 
because she loved him and thought that 
“all this horseplay” really did not mat- 
ter. Naturally, the marriage couldn’t 
stand the strain of so 
significance. ... 

e € a 


life’s mysteries. reader’s 


much social 


Up to the point where she breaks with 
Freeman and leaves Mexico for a second 
trip to Europe and a second marriage, 
the book remains important as a symbol 
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Collective Action Against Aggressi 


Review by DAVID J. DALLIN 


MUST WE FIGHT RUSSIA? By Ely 
Culbertson. Philadelph ia: John C. 
Winston, 1946. $1.00. 


I, is really refreshing to come upon a 
book with such a clear and realistic 
appraisal as this one by Ely Culbertson. 
He discusses atomic bombs, bacterio- 
logical warfare, aggression and defense 
in sound and logical terms without illu- 
sions or self-deception. “If we continue,” 
he says, “living in a fool’s paradise, the 
price of the all-precious months we are 
now wasting will be counted in genera- 
tions of tears and sweat.” 

The relationship between the great 
powers, according to Mr. Culbertson, is 
this: if a war breaks out before 1950, 
Russia is certain to be defeated. If it 
breaks out after 1960, Russia will be im- 
pregnable. Today “the Soviet rulers are 
playing a brilliant and colossal game of 
bluff, being virtually certain that the 
bluff be called.” At present 
Soviet successes and achievements are 
based on psychological effects, not on a 
preponderance of force. “Byrnes once 
proudly announced that he was a na- 
tural-born ‘compromiser.’ A few more 
compromises ...—and Mr. Byrnes will 
achieve the greatest compromise of his 
career—the comprom’se of the future 
security of the United States.” 

To avoid a war with Russia in the 
next few years as. well as a defeat by 
Russia after 1960, Culbertson advocates 


cannot 





¥ 


collective action by the Uniteg Nat 

meaning first of all a reconstructign 

the UN. He demands the abolition 4g 
the veto power and a better Tepresen 
tion of small nations. The next Point oy 
his program is the limitation of arn 
ments by international 

through the United Nations, ad 4 
creation of an international polieg fore, 
directly subordinated to the Security 
Council. In this respect, Culberteoy ts 
turns to his well-known quot, plan 
which he diseussed in detail in hig Tot 
Peace a few years ago. 





The author is well aware of the great 
est problem that would arise with Russi; 
—whether or not the Soviet governmen; 
would accept a strong UN, the abolitio, 
of the veto, and the creation of g Strong 
international police. If Russia jg py 
willing to accept these Proposals, the 
author insists, they must be carried 9y: 
without Russia. “The United States is 
perfectly able to build an honest. anj 
efficient system for international gegqp. 
ity, with possible, without 
.-- This means a el, 
lective front of four-fifths of: the world 
effectively organized against any ay. 


Russia if 
her if, necessary 


gressor. 

“That does not mean we have to go ty 
war with Russia; but it does mean thi 
a real collective front against aggression, 
particularly Russian aggression, is ab. 
solutely necessary.” 
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Review by ROBERT BEK-GRAN 


HISTORY IN THE WRITING. By the 
foreign correspondents of Time, Life, 
and Fortune. Edited by Gordon Car- 
rol. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.00. 


Tuere may be people who can read 
a book like sitting through a newsreel. 
They may admire its smooth streamlined 
word-pictures and petty tales without 
becoming aware that they are contem- 
plating a war that swallowed 20,000,000 
lives. They sit in comfortable chairs to 
shed tears at the proper moment and 
they can smile and rest from such weary- 
ing efforts by reading profiles of heroes 
and great men. Their souls will not be 
seared by war’s unspeakable horror since 
they can be assured that writers and 
editors have done their best to present 
a Hays-oftice-Hollywood version of his- 
tory. | think the book would be an ex- 
cellent Christmas gift to war profiteers 
and blind men. 

I have never doubted the personal 
courage of these correspondents under 
fire. But it is always easier to fight 
physical fear than to face basic issues 
and to express them in unmistakable 
terms. The war pictured in this book is 
a tragedy with happy endings. It is not 
the cataclysm of western civilization. 

To call it History in the Writing is 


the arrogance of scribblers to whom 
Xenophon is probably a Greek restaurant 
and Broadway the Eldorado. It is fit 
ting foy Boy Scouts, the DAR and th 
Union League Club. 

I want to be objective about the book. 
But how can one sit down and read it 
without seeing the whole vast setup 
of this streamlined collosus of journal 
ism called Time-Life-Fortune spouting 
phrases of sheer reportage on human 
suffering without one single word or 
gesture of compassion? 


ec RS 
>Late Spring 
> Book Number 


@ The best of the 1946 books 
thus far published will be re 


viewed in 


The New Leader 


in the issue of June |, 1946. 


@ Publishers who wish to place 
advertisements in this special 
issue are requested to ma 
space reservations early. The 


deadline is May 24. 
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and a portent, and humanly absorbing 
as a candid account of one girl’s initia- 
tion into the troubled life of her genera- 
tion. But her second marriage has little 
more than private significance, and, with 
her mother’s tragic death in an auto 
accident near the middle of the book, 
she loses her confidante. No longer does 
she have anybody to pour her heart out 
to. Moreover, she is growing up, and 
is losing its freshness and 
sense of breathless wonder at the world 
and it inhabitants. She makes the book 
twice as long as it should be, by a 
highly artificial and self-conscious device 
‘letters” from there on to 
her little daughter, to read when the 
latter has become sixteen. She tries to 
make the Spanish Civil War the high 
point of the second half of. the book, 
but she falls for the “charm’ of Negrin 
and Del Vayo and no longer shows the 
ability to confront specious phrases with 
stubborn facts and wholesome skepticism 
as she did in Mexico, The account of the 
Spanish Civii War is worthless. If she 
had ended the book where it honestly 
should have ended, with the death of 


her visio 


of writing 


her mother, and the cessation of , the 
young and self-revealing letters, it would 
have been a far better work. But 
is no law compelling any reader, & 
cept a conscientious reviewer, to 9" 
when a book has lost its honesty, res 
ness and illumination. The first half 8 
still worth the price of admission pod 
what she herself calls the “thyeets 
circus” of literary and artistic Bohemia 
in the late twenties and thirties, ## 
Ione first entered into Wonderland. 
_ ee 
——PARTY LINES ~ ; 
Secretary Henry A. Wallace said 
that he favored the two-party system. 


—News item. 4 


The two-party system is fine. 
With Wallace I warmly agree. 
You may to some other incline, 
But the two-party system for me. 


On the two-party system I'll pit 
My faith, with no question oF 
So long as the party I’m in 

Is never the party that’s out. 
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Ralph Ingersoll — Apologist for Stalin 
An Open Letter from Alfred Baker Lewis to PM 


HOPE I will be permitted to reply to Ingersoll’s apology for Soviet Russian im- 
| mtn published in a recent issue of PM. He bases his chief argument on the 


fact that “the Russians are reasonable people.’ 


But unfortunately that is entirely 


eside the point. For Russia is a dictatorship whose main policy is effectively controlled 
by one man. Individual Russians may be unreasonable just as individual Americans— 


such as Bi 
emnmen 


Ibo and Rankin for example—may be unreasonable. Since the Russian Gov- 
+ jg controlled by a dictator, Stalin, and since individual Russians may be un- 


reasonable, it follows that the Russian Government and the Russian policy may be 
yareasonable no matter how reasonable the Russian people may be. 


Reasonable people can only act rea- 
sonably if they get all sides of contro- 
yersial issues presented to them fairly 
and then have a chance to record their 
views in such a way as to influence their 
government. In a totalita-ian 
gach as Russia that is ab utely im- 
sible. Only that side of controversial 


country 


ae is or can be presented which has 
jen approved by the government. Even 
it that side was so contrary to common 
gnse or to what has been previously 
tdd to them that the people disagreed, 
they still could not, in any way short of 
g violent revolution, control or influence 
their government accordingly. 


Today the Russian people may or may 
not believe that the way to make Russia 
seure is not to rely on the UN as a 
means of making all nations, including 


Russia, secure from aggression, but 
to surround herself with a ring of 
“friendly” states. Even if they don't 


believe it, it makes no difference, since, 
judging from 
what Stalin believes. 
friendly neighbor 


policy, that is 
What 


states, i.e., 


Russia’s 
he wants is 
governe- 
ments dominated or strongly infiuenced 
by Communists and in which anti-Com- 
punists have no freedom of propaganda, 
Looting of machinery from places like 
Manchuria or Eastern Austria, and cone 
slant pushing out of Russian boundaries 
in Iran, Poland, | 

Mongolia, etc., become 
if his policy. Th 


tuthenia, or Inner- 
an essential part 
s naturally icuses <p 
psition. Such opposition Russia regards 
a8 a menace to het 


wfriendly nations 


safety, for it means 
essential se- 
Soviet 
Government is inevitably impelled either 
by aggression or by 


in her 
turity zone. Consequently, the 
the crafty use of 
Yommunist parties as fifth columns in 
ill nations, to keep on 
essential security zone 
territory, no matter 


spreading her 
still more 
much aggres- 


over 
how 
tion that may involve. 
the facts since the 


On the basis of 
Hitler-Stalin Pact, 
this is the policy of Soviet Russia. To 
tounter that that 


evidence by 
Russians are reasonable people is either 


saying 
thildishly wishful thinking or else the 
tology for whatever the current Com- 
munist policy may be that is the mark 
tf fellow-travelers. 


lam forced to believe, in Ralph Inger- 
wis case, that it is a little of both. 
 eannot help feeling that it is partly 
tlow-traveling apology because he 
Mthes the amazing assertion that “The 





cold hard fact remains that the Russo- 
German alliance was a defensive measure 
and was used as such by Stalin to pre- 
pare for the showdown which followed 
in 1941.” 


This flatly is not true. While Stalin 
was undoubtedly strengthening Russia's 
defenses during the period of the Hitler- 
Stalin Pact, he allowed 155 French Di- 
visions, plus more than 25 British Divi- 
sions, plus a smaller number of Dutch 
and Belgian troops to be put out of 
action. Thus the anti-German forces 
were definitely weaker even after Sta- 
lin’s preparations than they were in 
1939 when the Russo-German Pact was 
made, and Germany was correspondingly 
stronger because she could call on the 
resources and the labor of the conquered 
French as well. Appeasement is appease- 
ment and was wrong whether Chamber- 
lain or Stalin was guilty of it. The same 
arguments that are Ingersoll 
to justify the Hitler-Stalin Pact were 
used by Chamberlain to justify Munich, 


used by 


They were both wrong, as the events 
proved. 
Ingersoll can hardly deny that the 


faithfully re- 
lected Soviet foreign policy. The Com- 
world did not 
regard the pact as a breathing spell for 
building up resistance against the Nazis, 
On the contrary, they attacked the war 


Communist International 


mlunists throughout the 


against Nazism as an imperialist war. 
They did not actually defend the Nazis; 
but they said the capitalism plus polit- 
Britain and France 
Nazi dictatorship. 
French Communists were anti-war 


ical democracy in 
was as bad as the 
The 
and defeatist and contributed no incon- 
siderable share to the debacle of the 
French armies. The American Commu- 
nists opposed Roosevelt’s attempt to give 
aid to the countries fighting Fascism 
and Nazism, and denounced Roosevelt as 
a warmonger, opposed our attempts to 
build up our own armaments, and even 
called strikes in the armament industry 
when they could. Molotov said that a 
war against Nazi ideology was as foolish 
as were the religious wars. 


The whole evidence is, therefore, that 
the Russian Government treated the 
Nazi-Stalin Pact as a real pact of 
friendship until Hitler, not the Russians, 
broke it. Ingersoll’s defense is mere 
afterthought, and cannot be supported 
by any evidence from the facts. 


The above letter, addressed to the editor of PM, was not published 
by that paper. 
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Solidarity, Not Charity! 


From JULIA PRIMOFF and HATTIE K. SCHWARTZ 


To the Editor: 


AHE War, just over, has left in its wake 


he grim « : 
fy Brim spectre of famine and death 
t thousands of 


helpless children who 
Me innocen 


oe t victims of the horror that 
Ked the earth for six years. 
Sa an island of safety has been estab- 
bee "ape of Paris in Vladeck House 
oe undreds of children can Le given 
Ln start in life. The Women’s Com- 
n * the Social Democratic Federa- 
Pinta ented itself to help in the 
hee of this house, in caring for 
ildren that they have proper play 
Medical attention and kinder- 
as hf they ean be readjusted to 


g 















B, 194s 


— 


healthful living and meet life as normal 
citizens in the world of tomorrow. 

The first affair to aid in the establish- 
ment of a kindergarten will be held 
Saturday, May 25th, 1946, at 1 P.M., at 
the Rand School, 7 East 15th Street. 
The goal set is high but the work is im- 
portant. Al! we ask is for your kind co- 
operation. For the small sum of 50c 
you will receive refreshment and hear 


the Hon. -Nathaniel Minkoff who will 
address you in his usual stimulating 
manner. 


Do come and bring your friends and 
help us make this affair such a one as 
to linger long in memory. 

New York. 


Walk— Not Run—to Your Cave 


From HERRERT M. MERRILL 


To the Editor: 


As an admirer of both The New 
Leader and Dr. William E. Bohn, I’m 
wondering just how serious the latter 
was in his “Home Front” contribution 
of your May 4th issue in hailing as 
“cheering news” a survey of the “caves 
available within our boundaries”? It 
was perhaps subtle irony to suggest that 
pending the next year, such caves might 
be used to “ameliorate the housing 
shortage.”” However, as one of those 
“impatient persons, heated into an 
apocolyptic state by atombomb news,” 
I'd like to observe that the “Walk—not 
run—to your cave” slogan will prove as 
ridiculous in the next war as the prac- 
tice of the treatment of international 
anarchy by power-politics lotions has 
been at that. Paris conference of Big 
Four representatives. 

New York State, incidentally, has 
Jimestone caverns, commonly known as 
“Howe's Cave,” just south of Schenec- 
tady. But 150 feet of limestone over- 
head wouldn’t protect anybody from an 
atomic bomb of Nagasaki size, much less 
from Dr. Edward U. Condon’s equiva- 





\ 


. 2 A 
‘STATE-By-STATE SURVEY OF } 
MANUFACTURERS REVEALS ? 
AVERY LARGE. PERCENTAGE 
EXPECT “TO USE MORE VIORKERS. 
IN POSTWAR “THAN PREWAR 


lent of a million ten-ton “blockbusters.” 
Although those Carlsbad Caverns of 
New Mexico are said to have a total 
area of 45,000 acres, or more than the 
District of Columbia, Congress assembled 
on its lowest explored level, 1,320 feet 


below the surface, would hardly sur- 
vive Condon’s hypothetical bomb, not 
to mention that “meson” type bomb 


which Dr. Pool envisioned in an address 
at Buffalo on April 30. 


However, incredulity about the possi- 
bilities of released atomic energy isn’t 
limited to Americans. Although Dr. 
Wall’s yard-diameter sphere, if as much 
uranium or plutonium as that were 
used for the warhead of a super 
would doubtiess dig holes in our earth’s 
crust as big as those seen on the moon, 
ranging from eight to a hundred miles 
im diameter and many thousands of feet 
deep, we read about the planning of a 
subway system under London capable 
of accommodating ten million people in 
an atomic Moreover, our British 
cousins have obviously ignored the state- 
ment of Dr. Oliphant to the effect that 
science can now develop an atomic poi- 
son capable of extinguishing all life 
within a thousand miles. Only a few 
days ago, a radio-news man informed us 
that European scientists deemed bombs 

times as powerful as our 
model within the realms of 


war. 


billions of 
Nagasaki 
possibility! 

Probably our Pacific coast is in no 
real of being swept by a half- 
mile tidal wave as a result of the under- 
water experiment to be conducted next 
refer to the letter of Prof. 


danger 


year. 1 


Emeritus of Physics Uhler of Yale in. 


the New York Times last month. But we 
“ain’t seen nuthin’ yet.” 


New York. 





More on Vatican and Democracy 
From JACK HISTORICUS 


To the Editor: 


As the proverbial “constant” reader of 
The New Leader, 1 should like to ask 
permission to light on the 
whether the 
that 


cast some 
diseussion as to 
Roman Catholic 


heretics should be done to death. 


recent 
Church believes 
I quote from one of the outstanding 


Catholic manuals now in use, by Prof, 


Fr. Marianus de Lucca, /nstitutiones 
(1, 143): 
“The death sentence is a necessary 


and efficacious means for the Church to 
attain against it 
and disturbers of the unity of the 


its end when rebels 


Church, especially obstinate heretics and 
heresiarchs, cannot be restrained by any 
other penalty. ... When the perversity 
of one or several is calculated to bring 
about the ruin of many of its children, 
the Church is bound effectively to re- 
move it, in such wise that if there be 
no other remedy for saving its people, 
it can and must put these wicked men 
to death.” 


In closingy I should like to suggest 
that those who are interested in this 
vital question, look up Lea’s famous 
History of the Inquisition. 3 


» 


New York. 


From ROBERT BEK-GRAN 


To the Editor: 

‘J. M. B. doubts (New Leader, April 
27) that the Catholic Church has “laws” 
condemning a heretic to death. Offhand 
I know of three which indirectly do: 

1—Pope Gregory IX (1233); 

2—Pope Innocent IV (1252). Both 
regulated the machinery for the prose- 
cution of heretics as “an integral part 
of the social edifice.’ Fredric Il of 
Hohenstauffen (emperor) promulgated 
the necessary secular laws. 

3—Pope Paul III (1542) established 
the inquisition. The ecclesiastical tri- 


bunals did not condemn the victims to 
the stake, for the Church must not be 
guilty of shedding blood. The ecclesi- 
astic judge pronounced the defendant to 
be heretic. He handed him over to the 
secular authority, charging the magis- 
trate to inflict the death sentence under 
threat of excommunication, etc. 

Pope Pius 1X (1864) issued a syllabus 
to combat “principal errors,” one of 
which was “thet the Church has no right 
to employ force.” 

New York. 





Jews In Finland 


From E. A. PULLI 


To the Kattos: 


Tue article by Julius Epstein on F'm- 
land and the Jews that appeared in The 
New Leader of May 4, is the best on 
that subject that I have read so far 
here in America. 

I am a Finnish emigrant, residing 
here about six years. I am like most of 
the American Finns, very grateful to 


Sita ite HS as WES 





you for publishing the aforesaid article. 
It was a very enlightening piece of 
journalistic work. 

May | say that 1 like to read the 
New Leader, very much. Best wishes for 
continued success and ever increasing 
circulation for your valuable paper. 

Wisconsin. 
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“HER KIND OF MAN" 
IN 3rd WEEK AT STRAND 


Kind 
melodrama 
in America, 
third week today at the New York | with 
Strand Theatre. 
Clark, Janis 


Leslie 

Jones” 
with “The Seventh Veil” at 

R.K.O, theatres 





of Man,” 


star of 





begins 


Paige 


Crosby-Hope Fil 


Gifted Star 





Bette Davis at the Hollywood Theatre in “A Stolen Life.” 


Warner 
of the 








‘Zachary Scott star im the new} 
film, which was directed-for War- 
ner’s by Frederick de Cordova. 

Carmen Cavallero and his or- | 





early | chestra headline the accompanying 


and 


At R.K.O. Theatres 





“Cinderella | 
which shares the screen 


its 


| 

person” show at the Strand, | 
featured vocalists Frank | 
{Gallagher and Gloria Foster, co- 
median Lenny Kent, madcaps Ben | 
Rochelle and Jane Beebe, and| 
Barbara Blaine. 


“A STOLEN LIFE" BEGINS 
| 3rd WEEK AT HOLLYWOOD 
‘A Stolen Life,” Warner Bros.’ 
|drama starring Bette Davis with | 
| Glenn Ford and Dane Clark, broke | 
all existing attendance records | 
|}during its first week at the New| 
| York Hollywood Theatre. 
In the new drama, which begins 
third 


“in 


dance! 





| 





its week today, Miss Davis | 


| plays a dual role as identical twin | record 


whose love for the same 
|man brings them into an unusual 
dramatie conflict. 

Walter Brennan, Bruce Bennett, 
Charles Ruggles and Peggy Knud- 
also play important roles in 
Stolen Life.” 


“THE DARK CORNER" 
CONTINUES AT ROXY 

“The Dark Corner,” new 20th 
Century-Fox drama of adventure 
|} and romanee, will remain for a sec- 
lond week at the Roxy. Starred are 
| Lucille Ball, Clifton Webb, William 
| Bendix, with Mark Stevens, new 
| I 


| sisetrs 





sen 


“A 


| 


Jarryl F. Zanuck star discovery. 
George Jessel, America’s great 


showman and 20th Century-Fox 
| producer of musical films, heads 
the Roxy stage show which also 


stays a second week. 














| 
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hn 
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| LENNY KENT - 


DANE CLARK - JANIS PAIGE 
ZACHARY SCOTT 
IN WARNER BROS 
“HER KIND OF A MAN" | 
IN PERSON *® 


Carmen Cavallare and His Orchestra 
BEN ROCHELLE & JANE BEEBE | 


_sroapwaraau sre STRAND _| 


HIT 





























BETTE DAVIS 


“A STOLEN LIFE” 


GLENN FORD - DANE CLARK 
WALTER BRENNAN 


d by 


Direct 


CURTIS BERNHARDT 


/HOLLYWOO 





HIT 


- CHARLIE RUGGLES 


Broadway at 5ist Street 
CONTINUOUS 








COMEDY STAYS é 
A THIRD WEEK 


|most recent of the “ 
|leads into a third week on the 


|THE BLUE DAHLIA" IN 


| Theatre engagement today, draw- 


m Held at B 


‘klyn Paramoun 








“Road to Utopia,” 
series, 


Paramount’s 


Road” 


screen of the Brooklyn Paramount 


Theatre, Flatbush and DeKalb 
Avenues. Bing Crosby, Bob Hope 
and Dorothy Lamour are the stars 


in this film utopia for all those 
who feel the need for substantial 
laughs. 

The producers and writers have 
provided the stars with a story 
which gives Crosby, Hope and La- 
mour ample opportunity to dish out 
exactly what their legion of fans 
expect. That they do it even bet- 
ter than usual is attested to by the 
wide acclaim of the movie critics 
and those Brooklyn Paramount pa- 
trons who have already seen “Road 
to Utopia.” 

Handsome Bob Graham and not- 
bad-to-look-at Dorothy Porter sing 
the leading roles in the Paramount 
Technicolor musical featurette, 
“Naughty Nanette,” which is also 
currently on view at the Brooklyn 
Paramount Theatre. 


RAY BOLGER REVUE MOVES 
TO BROADHURST MAY 20th 


Ray Bolger and his hit musical 
revue, “Three to Make Ready,” 
moves to the Broadhurst Theatre 


Monday night (May 20) from the 
Adlephi Theatre, where it has been 
since early March. 

The Stanley Gilkey-Barbara 
Payne production with inimitable 
Ray Bolger as its bright particular 
star is set for a summer run at 
the air-conditioned Broadhurst on 
Forty-fourth Street. The Broad- 
hurst, a more intimate theatre than 
the Alephi, was originally selected 
as the theatre to house the Bolger 
hit but was unavailable at the time 
of its premiere. Despite the fact 
that the Broadhurst has less seat- 
ing capacity than its former house, 
producers Gilkey and Payne are 
playing fair with the theatre-going 
public and have not advanced prices 
on the move. 


2nd WEEK AT PARAMOUNT 


“The Blue Dahlia,” co-starring 
Alan Ladd, Verenica Lake and 
William Bendix, starts the second 
week of its New York Paramount 


ing crowds closely approaching the 
figures set by “Road to 
Utopia.” 

In person for a seeond week are 
Duke Filing and his orchestra with 
the Mills Brothers as an extra add- 
ed attraction. Others in person are 
|Stump & Stumpy and the Clark 
Brothers. 


RCD ow 








Ray Bolger 


bs 





The star of “Three to Make Ready” 
which moves to the Broadhurst 
Monday night. 


CARNEGIE POP CONCERTS 
The Borodkin String Quartet, 
and leading artists, will appear 
with the 70 members of the New 
York Philharmonie-Symphony Or- 
chestra under the direction of new- 
comers to the “Pops” podium, in- 
cluding Siegfried Landau, Charles 
O’Connell and Mario Cortez. Con- 
ductors Franco Autori, David Broek- 
man and Edvard Fendler will make 
repeat appearances during the week 
ending May 25. There will be no 
performance on Monday evening, 
May 20. 

_To accommodate the overflow au- 
dience that was unable to hear the 
recent Viennese Night program 
featuring Miliza Korjus, soprano, 
and Mario Berini, tenor, with Josef 
Bonime, conducting, a second Vien- 
nese Night has been scheduled for 
Sunday, June 2, with the same 
artists and conductor presenting an 
entirely new program. 

On Sunday, May 19, the 25-year- 
old conductor-ecomposer, Siegfried 











Bob Hope 























Gags his way through “Rug 
Utopia,” now in its 3d seq 
at the Brooklyn Paramouy, 




























Landau, will conduct With assisting 
artists, Nan Merriman, SOpRAN, of 
concert stage fame, John Rai, 
currently starring in the 

smash hit, “Carousel,” and 
mir Brenner, pianist, a 
program which will include Si. 
ert’s “Ave Maria”; and Donia, 
“Q Mio Fernando” from “Ig h. 
vorita” by Miss Merriman &, 
Raitt’s part of the program sil 
include “Carousel’s” hit iy 
along with Valentine’s aris im & 
Gounod’s “Faust” and “Lam 
from “The Barber of Seville’y 
Rossini, while Mr. Brener will fy 
Rachmaninoff’s “Piano Coneartsis 
F Sharp Minor.” Mr. Landau yi 
lead the 70 Philharmonic musidan 
in works by Brahms, Bizet’s “(x 


men Suite’ and ex fron 
Tschaikovsky’s Sith Se 
and Dvorak’s Symphony Na 5 
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Another Great Paramount 2-for-1 Show 


PARAMOUNT presents 


ALAN LADD - VERONICA LAKE 
WILLIAM BENDIX 


™ Blue Dahlia” 


MARSHALL Production 
ge 


whing - Directed: 


IN PERSON 


America’s Foremost Modern Composer 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


AND HIS WORLD FAMOUS ORCHESTRA 
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THE DARK CORNER 


| KURT KREUGER - CATHY DOWNS - REED HADLEY 
| CONSTANCE COLLIER - Eddie HEYWOOD & Orches® 


Directed: HENRY HATHAWAY - Produced: FRED K 
A 20th CENTURY-FOX 


ON STAGE IN PERSON! —— 


Farewell Stage Appearance of America’s Great Showmes 


GEORGE JESSEL | 
THE MERRY MACS 


EXTRA! 


ROSARIO & ANTONIO 





featuring JOHNNY HODGES (Cc 
LAWRENCE BROWN - AL HIBBLER - OSCAR PETTIFORD poye 
Cr y, ‘ T ) ey STUMP . OT ar iS Plus a 
somes The SEVENTH 
co amet VEI 2 meeers, plus THE CLARK BROTHERS 8 
STREET Tocoman'? a ’ 
osmet ee ADpED arrraction The Mills Brothers |. | ina 
HAMILTON ——_ wea 
rash street © JAMES MASON Midnight Features Nightly 
‘ centr 
ee ANN TODD PARAMOUNT TIMES SQUARE” ’ 
— LONDON STRPNONY ONCINGSTRA ° 
a and a 
cuesteR sine panei aguas «y 
oe. JOAN ROBERT LUCILLE BALL - CLIFTON WEBB | 
LESLIE- ALDA 
MARBLE Hitt ° a EVENS 
= C 2 ia WILLIAM BENDIX - MARK ST 
STER t 
sae, SlpeRet ; 
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Doors open 
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BS “You can’t settle the 


| “pemocRACY ROAD ¢ 


oy WHITMAN AVENUE.” By the 


verine Wood. Presé nted by Cam | elders’ words; the Negro tenant] presentation of the play. Members|sion, the strain and break, 
Mast |}who is a wounded war 

ia pregnant wife (the anticipatory|their surge of righteous indigna- 
s brought down|tion; but such dramas never solve, 
P hear'as the family moves); the kindly | or soothe; 
play eV ” or “You Can’t Take|old Negro grandfather with a bad|they inflame. 
; ) éan surmise |heart (who is also brought down | of 
Other |in the last act); and on the other | don’t leave important affairs to 
Thus there|side, the wife who seems liberaljirresponsible youngsters. Even tol- 
or “Angel!but too highly values her neigh-|erant Tilden admits that if he had 
“Qn Whitman |bors’ opinion; and the truly demo-|been home, he’d never have rented 
cratic house owner, who succumbs | the 
to his wife’s wailings and the real 
the theme is the battle} estate company’s threat not to re-|damaged two families, and troubled 
new his drug store lease. 

Neither the intense performance | ! ¢ 
the morejin their 
good plays of this type are casual stir of Will Geer, can rouse what the author or the producers 

passions|this play to reality. Which is per- 
e prejudice; unfor-|haps as well; for the truer such | they 
the more they rouse | about. 
Persons 


Lee and Mark Marvin. At 
the Cort Theatre. 


itles te 
See out. When you 
4 @ith You,” you 
it ect of the drama. 
itles hide an irony. 
are devilish doings 


treet.” Now comes 
a. and you discover— Walt 


W , being the poet of democ- 
—that 

en) jntolerance, of undemo- 

vratie discrimination against the 

Negro. of 
Even 

more likely to 

than to remov 


inflame 


d intentions of the] plays ring, 
aaa Ne + wrought a drama] resentment on both sides. 
author who, in life, would quietly go their 
the real} tolerant way or vehemently protest 
injustice, are inwardly pressed to 
exclaim that the matter is more 


The characters and 
tuations are too pat: 
ars agent, egging on the oppo- 
sition to the first Negro tenants 


eV i 





Deris Dowling who made her film debut in “The Lost Weekend” has one 
d the leading roles in “The Blue Dahlia” at the Paramount Theatre. 


children 


]1 you what their |“‘kiddie’ play-yard : 


Canada 





that act 


‘in this quiet midwestern suburb; complicated—more subtle a part;groes or about Jews, these 
on their|of our living—than the schematized |dramas invariably picture the ten- 


Two New Plays Reviewed 





audience is entitled to derive is 
|that it’s all right to hate the Jews 


social 


hero with 


of the race singled out may have 


they do not convert; 
The obvious moral 
Whitman Avenue” is: 


“On 


apartment to 
daughter’s doing so has 


Negroes. His 


badly 


the entire neighborhood. Next time, 
be more careful. Keep the Negroes 
place. — This is hardly 


intended. . . . I wonder just what 
thought they could bring 
There is still wisdom in 
remark about the road to 
i ia 3 

TOO LONG 
“THIS, TOO, SHALL PASS.” By 

Don Appell. Presented by Rich- 

ard Krakeur and David Shay. 

At the Belasco Theatre. 

The optimistic title of this play 
is an echo of the earliest English 
poem. In the Anglo-Saxon “Deor’s 
Lament,” the poet, in present diffi- 
culty, pictures in ‘each stanza an 
ancient woe, with the refrain: 
“That was o’erpassed; this, too, 
shall pass.” What his trouble was, 
we know not; the present play is 
bothered over anti-Semitism. 

To create an attitude or emotion 
in an audience, a play usually 
presents that point of view or 
feeling. Whether they be “anti- 
discrimination” plays about Ne- 


the old 
hell. 








that 
icome with prejudice. The result 
is that tension and sense of 
jaster are stirred in the audience— 
| feelings are roused, not calmed: 
most such plays intensify the very 
distortions they seek to remove. 
Let some one—let all these play- 
wrights—develop a good play on 
an entirely different theme, a 
mystery, or a play like “Three 
Men on a Horse,” or any play at 
all—in which (purely incidentally 


dis- 


which Negro and white are har- 
monious neighbors: let such an 
|attitude develop in the theatre, let 
such a possibility percolate in the 
minds of the audience, and there 
jis better propaganda than all the 
{shouting plays. 

| Another trouble with “prejudice 
| plays”—exemplified in “This, Too, 
Shall Pass’—is that they often 
|break their back to prove i 





| the Alexanders could have lived 
jtogether these many happy years, 
{without the doctor’s knowing his 


| wife’s “tolerance” was mere veneer. 


But when Buddy’s Jewish soldier | 


pal is driven away, it is the dread 


|that pushes Buddy in front of the 
| Jew’s automobile, to be run down 


| < Ms 
jand to die, as a lesson to his 


more tolerant. The 


nL tele) akan) + 


Flotbush ond De Kalb 


| seems 


|doubtless good; 


and not as a cause of action) the} 
married couple are one Christian | 
and one Jew, living happily; or in! 


their |] 
|point. It seems hardly likely that || 


. t 
||) Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
{ful arm of a most theatrical Fate | 


||, Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 


mother that she should have been | 
lesson the | 


if you don’t run in front of their 
autos—perhaps it would be best 
just to pass a law that no Jew 
can own or drive a car. If this 
a travesty of the author’s 
purpose, it may be retorted that 
he has given us but the travesty 
of a play. His intentions are 
but that’s more 
paving on the road to hell. You 
can’t—-even in a good play—dis- 
pel prejudice by displaying it. 
a. Os 


THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


A New Musical Play 


CAROUSEL 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nad_ | 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE | 
with John Raitt, Iva Withers 
Jean Darling, Eric Mattson 
Christine Johnson, Jean Casto | 
MAJESTIC - 44th W. of B'way | 
Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays 


The Musical Hit! 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow 
he Lilacs” 








Book and Lyrics 
by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 


Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Harold Keel - Joseph Buloft 
Beity Jane Watson - Ruth Weston 
ST. JAMES Thea., 44th W. of B'way 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday 

















The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson 
present 


ALFRED I 
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‘THEATRE PARTIES 
unions and 
organizations are re- 
; questec when planning theatre 
' parties to do so through Ber- 
, tard Feinman, Manager of the 
| NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 
gonquin 4-4622, 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, New York City. 
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BOB HOPE 
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New Extra! 


in Technicolor 














CEO ROE PAXTON ctisorch :-FRE 


[AMUSEMENT 





Mrceeeeseeses nes Mi OW/ ODEN PASLY sree 
SHOWS 
DANCING 
SENSATIONAL NEW / 

WIGH AERIAL ACT: 
CALIFORNIA QUEENS : NZ 
FREE PARKING: 


PAR K, 


PARAMOUNT presents 


BING CROSBY 


DOROTHY LAMOUR 


» ROAD TO SEATS NOW for SEPT. & OCTOBER 
UTOPIA’ 


“NAUGHTY NANETTE” 


LUNT + FONTANNE 
0 Mistrers Min€ 


A New Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 


Disected by MR. LUNT 
EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bwoy. Mots, Thurs., Sot, 


“A SWEET AND HAPPY HIT" 
GARLAND, Jour.-Amer. 
RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN present 
Mady Christians - Oscar Homolka 
in JOHN van DRUTEN’S 


I REMEMBER 
D) MAMA §¢ 


from Kathryn Forbes ‘Mamo's Bonk Account’ 
w. J.Tetzei, A.Gessner, R.Bishop 
MUSIC BUX, 45. St., W. of Bway 
Eves. 8:35. Mats. Thu & Sat 2 -, 





Welfare Fund... 


(Continued from Page Three) 

Hayers notices of 60 and 90 days before 
tittike vote could be carried out, out- 
lm the practice of unions to refuse to 
ladle materials produced by strike- 
Weakers, and place extra stringent 
Multies on unions in case of breach of 
tmitract. 


* * ” 


Democratic Senator James E. Murray 
Montana, chairman of the Senate 
Liveation and Labor Committee which 
ted out a mild version of the rabid 
assed Case Bill, pleaded with the 
uate not to be stampeded into hasty 
wn by anger over the soft coal strike. 
ke argued for his Committee’s bill 
mith would create a five-man mediation 
kard within the Labor Department to 
ile over the functions of the U. S. 
iliation Service. He said members 
the Committee, “guided by the dic- 
pes of reason,” felt that this was the 
; t means of promoting management- 
T peace, 


coal strike by 


*Slation,” he said. 


ie Care Booth Luce and William 
7 Alon be the headliners in a 
“@sn on the American Forum of 
Air on May 21 on the compatibility 
*e Soviet and American systems. 
Henry Chamberlin, associate 


— BOX SCORE FOR SKEPTICS 


| This week the Washington Bureau 
lof The New Leader received 60 press 
| releases issued by OPA. This is what | 
| they announced: 
Price decreases—2. Price increases 
| —40. Prices | 
|—1. Miscellaneous—17. | 
| Recapitulation—Totals for the past 
| 12 weeks show: | 
| Price decreases—4. Price increases | 
|; —210. 


maintained stationary | 


Prices maintained stationary 








—$8, 





editor of The New Leader, will be in 
Mrs. Luce’s corner. They will bring no 
towels. The debate will be held in Wash- 
ington’s Shoreham Hotel. 


* ” * 


Acting Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics A. Ford Hinrichs has come to the 
defense of OPA. The 
of OPA without -restricting 
amendments is a necessity to the na- 
tional economy, Hinrichs declared at a 
meeting in Washington. Hinrichs is 
currently under attack by the Daily 
Worker, which wants him replaced by 
Murray W. Latimer who is being pushed 
by Lee Pressman, Commissar of the 
CIO. The Communists have never for- 
given Hinrichs for his part in ousting 
their Helen Miller from the Labor De- 
partment several years ago. 


statistical con- 


tinuance 





Stalin’s Government 


(Continued from Page Kight) 

a mere consultative body, consisting of 
Stalin’s alternates and aids in various 
government posts. The unification of 
state and party “top levels” proceeds in 
a form which leads to the concentration 
in Stalin’s person of unlimited power. 
Prerequisites are thus created for the 
formal transition to a personal regime. 


* * 


Waar were the motives behind this 
It would be in vain to seek 
elucidation in the Soviet press. A retro- 
spective survey may reveal the 
nature of this drift. 

Stalin appointed himself Premier on 
May 5, 1941. This happened in the days 
when Stalin was negotiating with Hitler 
regarding Russia’s entry into the war 
on Germany’s side, as has been disclosed 
in the Nuremberg trial. The negotia- 
tions, according to Ribbentrop’s testi- 
mony, failed only because of the exorbi- 
tant demands set forth by Stalin.. While 
Molotov was in Berlin on this’ secret 
mission, Stalin decided to- drop the 
mantle of a “General Secretary” and to 
make his appearance as the Premier of 
the USSR. The luxury of dual power 
could be afforded under peaceful circeum- 
stances, but under the stress of war, a 
unified regime became imperative. This 
was the unavoidable inference from the 
conception of total war as it took shape 


reform? 


true 


RE SO es ee es 





in 1920-1921 when Stalin was one of 
its prophets. Stalin assumed full power 
in May, 1941, because at that time he 
decided to enter the war. 


When the war broke out, it did not 

conform to Stalin’s expectations. But 
in the course of the war, he put into 
effect the concept of power which he 
had devised earlier. The present struc- 
ture of government—more Stalinist than 
ever—is officially introduced for peace- 
time, yet the specter of war distinctly 
hovers over it. It appears in leading 
articles of the Bolshevik, and its dim 
features could’ be perceived behind Sta- 
lin when he delivered his recent speeches. 
Stalin has decided that war shall come, 
and toward this goal he now steers the 
Soviet Union. The transition to an 
unlimited personal rule makes it easier 
for him to maneuver as he conjures up 
a new “revolutionary” war. 
April of 1929, 
related to war divided the 
party on the issue of unrestricted power. 
Stalin then compared the Russian Com- 
munists with fishermen caught in a 
tempest, and admonished his followers: 
“Hold on to the steering wheel, boys, 
cut through the waves and victory will 
be ours!” These words are Stalin’s motto 
today. He needs a personal regime to 
breast the waves of the oncoming war. 


Sixteen years ago, i 
questions 
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Planning for a Peoples’ Party 


Deverovit, May 4.—The frantic Com- 
munist effort to block Cl) labor par- 
ticipation in the National Educational 
Committee for a New Party looked like 
a dud here today as national committee- 
men of the new politica! education or- 


ganization met for the routine purpose 


come the support of PAC and other 
labor and liberal groups. 

“The charge that the National Edu- 
cational Committee for a New Party ia 
in any way controlled, dominated or 
acting as a front for any party or group 
is completely unfounded. We pvint out 
to those Americans who seek ‘an effec- 


Se setting up the operating structure tive political instrument for democracy 
of the group, to appoint an adminis- at this time that these falsehoods have 
trative secretary and to prepat the been deliberately circulated by the Com- 
ground for a general conference in munist Party and its agents because 
December. the Communists are conspiring to cap- 

fhe campaign by the Daily Worker to ture for themselves the rising senti- 
influence CLO labor against the new ment for independent political action 


organization by depicting it as “an anti 


through a new people’s party in America. 


PAC” group appeared to have fallen “A national office will be established 
on barren ground. The largest bloc of in Chicago to act as a clearing house 
committeemen attending thie meeting and coordinating center for new party 
today were representatives of ClO ideas and forces; to stimulate and 
unions. They far outnumbered repre- establish contacts with unions, farm 


sentatives of AFL unior 
Following the election of Mrs. Mary 


groups, cooperatives and other organi- 








zations and key persons; to encourage President Viuman and Herbert Hoover (center) pore over the former President; comm 

Martinson, secretary of the Michigan local and regional conferences; to estab- report of his ’round-the-world food survey trip, submitted yesterday, in of 
Commonwealth Federation, as adminis- lish a monthly paper; to issue and dis- Secretary of Agriculture Anderson is at right. os 
trative secretary of the new organiza- tribute pamphlets and leaflets; to issua ea 
tion, and the decision t. establish the statements on current events from time " 7 ae Work 
national office of the organization in to time in accord with our objectives, Esse? 
Chicago, the committee unanimous! and to survey the conditions in the ; ~~ a 
adopted the following statement country concerning the prospects for the at & ort Ge 

“We take this occasio1 to make public development of a new party. call 
our official position in answer to certain “The next national conference will be @ ‘The Attorney General of Texas ® The ad hoc argument is effetin 15th 
misleading allegations: held in December, 1946. This date was ruled that the University of Texas hus however silly. Thus Pravda, defending H Coor 

“We did not at our Chicago confer- chosen to indicate that there is no in- the right to bar a Negro from admit- Russian looting in Manchuria and Ry & affila 
ence, nor do we now intend, at thi tention of taking any part in next tance. The first Negro to apply for ad- rope, accuses the United States of ig. men¢ 
time, to start a new party. We have November’s political campaigns, but that mission was turned down. But the law ing in Japan. The fact is that a log dore 
organized simply for the purpose of the conference is looking beyond 1946 demands that the Jim Crow university German assets in Japan have ty vee 
carrying on an educational campaign and seeks the support «f many who are at Prairie View provide a law course; seized, and duly reported by Genenl Ned 
f~ a peoples’ party and for the prin- committed for the 1946 elections.” otherwise he has a right to study at the MacArthur. This confiscated property | Ce 
ciples upon which such a party should ———--—_— state university for whites. The US being held im Japan until there is dav, 
be based. If and when a new pcoples’ ® “Draja Mihailovich fought the Ger- Supreme Court has ruled that equal edu- reparations agreement. Property lol Hf Kar 
party does arise, it will arise as the mans when to do so required the utmost cational advantages must be offered to by the Red Army has been shipped the 
action of organized labor, farmers, faith and courage, and became a symbol Negroes: a decision that is more often tussia and is not to be subject to Alli Viaé 
white collar, professional and mall of the resistance not only of his own flaunted than observed. However, this reparations decisions. The whole bub at § 
business men who will join together in people but of an unconquered Europe, episode marks progress: a few decades ness o fwar booty stinks, but at lest Bt! 
a peoples’ party against the threat of . Tito, no less than Mihailovich, will ago the Negro who had the courage to confiscation by Britain and the USAi = 
myvnopoly capitalism to economic plenty, be on trial. Tito, like Mihailovich, faces apply would have been driven out of the done in accordance with legal procedar, = 
freedom and peace. prejudiced judges But while Mihailovich stale. and compares with Russian thievery » of 1 

“The committee is not opposed to the may be able to do little in his own de- poison ivy compares with leprosy. for 
C10’s Political Action Committee, de- fense, Tito can, by according his enemy ® “The threat to peace is not only i sy in F 
spite charges to that effect in The New every recourse the law allows, by spread- Russian expansion, but colonial unrest. @ Strikes in Franco Spain are out- May 
York Daily News and The Daily Worker. ing the full story, attested by all avail- The danger is not Russian strength so jawed, but Barcelona textile workers Aw 
PAC is a direct electoral instrument able witnesses, on the record reverse the much as British weakness,” Raymond recently struck—against the govern ten 
which endorses candidates of various verdict on him and his government. And Moley writing in Newsweek, is convinced ment, for the employers supported the ox 
political parties. Our croup aw an edi that is much more important, from the that building the UNO will be more workers—and won a_ wage increase rm 
cational committee which is helping to standpoint of Yugoslavia’s interests, effective than. an Anglo-American alli- The bosses approved the strike because va 
build sentiment for a new party when than merely arranging matters so that ance. For “a successful UNO would be the workers were starving on the job. 
the time is ripe. When that time comes, Mihailovich faces a firit.g squad.” a world alliance against any non-mem- . o ‘ ~ 
far from opposing PAC, we will wel New York Herald Tribune, May 7, 1946, ber.” 





COLONY 


Henry Fruchter announces that... 
THE UNION SUMMER 
1S A SUCCESS! 


A few years ago a group of individuals bought a tract of 
land for the purpose of establishing a summer community for 


* 


@ “The very great concessions already 
made to Russia, in the hope of allaying 
her suspicion, have failed of that pur- 
pose. On the contrary, they appear to 
have been construed as signs of weak- 
ness, and to have encouraged the most 
aggressive counsels within the Soviet 
hierarchy.” — Ernest K. Lindley in 


« 7 . 
‘Newaweel-.” 


® Secretary of War Patterson ap 
pointed a board to study the relations 
between enlisted men and officers, in af 
fort to correct the abuses of the casl# 
system. Fine; but there isn’t one privat? 
»n the board; it consists of two generals, 
»ne captain, and two sergeants. Any pfs 
will tell you that sergeants are usually 
the worst lackeys of the officers who 
system 
democratic. 


caste 


makes our Army 0 





persons of modest means. 
Plan of the Union Summer Colony 


To establish a summer community where persons of small | ies 
income may own their own piece of land and bungalow for 





HELP SPANISH ANTI-FASCISTS! —————"— 


| 
The International Solidarity Committee has received a desperate appeal | 


the enjoyment of a rich family and cultural life amid con- | from the Spanish anti-Fascists in exile in France. Manuel Muino, Secretary of | 
genial surroundings. the Solidaridad Democratica Espanola, writes: m 
. ; _ " | f v 
H Location of Property | “It would help us a great deal to receive at our center packages of clothes | &% 
The land, comprising about 100 acres, is situated 40 miles so that we may be able to distribute them among various refugee centers whett | ’ 
from New York, near Peekskill, on the Bronx River Parkway, | many of our war wounded, chronically sick, and all these who are too old # | - 
H in a most picturesque setting. The property is one hour's ride | infirm and unable to work find themselves. Living conditions in those places a | a 
from New York by train or automobile. | extremely hard and our comrades are almost naked and without shoes. Please | ‘ 
i Cost of Land ' consider our request.” . 
The land is sub-divided into half-acre plots, each being | YOU can do something. ‘ 
. . . . 4 . 
equivalent to about eight —_ lots. The cost per half acre is Send directly a package of your good used clothes to the Spanish exile tha 
$200, which can be paid off in installments of $10 per month. ie , 
' : center. ‘The address is: fur 
| Cost of Bungalows NUEL MUINO, Ss 
ANUEL MUINO, S 
This depends upon the taste and financial standing of each mA t L MUINO, tented | 
3 Solidaridad Democratica Espanola | 
member. The government and banks are prepared to make ae atte Sion | 
long-term loans on such structures and a person can easily pay priser W 
. f Toulouse, France. the 
off the cost of his home on the installment plan. pa al 
Qualifications of Members Send your good used clothing in 11-lb. packages. Maximum — e 
ck , width is 72”. Mark the package “Gift Package.” Let a stream of packaé 1B Yo 
We prefer to invite to membership persons who are pro- k : : hat they, ¥8 | 1 
, ; . clothing tell our Spanish friends that they are not forgotten; that they, } ‘ 
gressive-minded and who are supporters of the trade union teed ae : 5 arm place | BP ne 
fought Fascism in a civil war, and then in the Resistance, have a W \ 7" 
movement. We already have over 200 members, all co- : 

, , - 7 . in our hearts. | ar 
operative-minded. While each member will own his own eects 18 4, 
home and grounds, he will cooperate with other members in 18 ech 
all future improvements, such as playgrounds, children’s PHIL HELLER, Executive Director, 

H camp, etc. International Solidarity Committee - 
For further information write to 303 Fourth Avenue, Room 516 ; 
| HENRY FRUCHTER, Director, 7 East 15th Street. GR 3-3204 New York 10, N. Y. - ; 
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NATIONAL 

Detroit tch.: August Claessens, Na- 
sional _. will return te Detroit 
ely in June to speak at an installation 
pasting of two new branches and pre- 
gent the charter. Detroit Social Demo- 
erat and sympathizers are being can- 
qassed and written to. Every effort is 
ging made to establish a functioning 
SDF. organization in this city. = 
Louis P. Goldberg, National Vice-Chair- 

of 8.D.F. and New York City Coun- 
iam has been elected member of the 
National Educational Committee for a 
New Party. .-- National Action Com- 
mittee will meet shortly in New York 
City... Returned Veterans, a group of 
Social Democrats recently discharged 
from the armed forces, have organized 
a committee in New York City and are 
working a program to reach other young 
men with our appeal The success of this 
committee will be communicated to locals 
in other states. . . . Hackensack, N. , 
August Claessens speaks on the “U nited 
Nations and the Democratic Natoins,” 
Tuesday, May 21, 9 p. m. Auspices, 
Workmen’s Circle Branch 827, YMHA, 
Essex Street. 

NEW YORK CITY 

General Membership Meeting: Wed- 
nesday, May 22, 8:30 p. m., at 7 East 
15th St. Reports of the Actions of the 
Coordinating Committee of the S.D.F., 
afilaites and institutions, their recom- 
mendations to the Liberal Party. Theo- 
dore Schapiro will report on the Chicago 
Conference and the formation of the 
National Educational Committee for a 
New Party. 

Coordinating Committee meets Satur- 
day, May 18th, 12:30 p.m... . Wm. 
Katlin Branch: Social Gathering for 
the benefit of the Women’s Committee 
Viadeek Home Fund, Sunday, May 26th, 
at Sarah Rutes’ home, 849 Linden Blvd., 
Bklyn. The East Flatbush and Browns- 
ville branches will cooperate. ... : August 
Claessens-East Bronx Branch: A large 
affair has been arranged for the benefit 
of Women’s Committee Drive for Funds 
for the Viadeck Home for war orphans 
in France. It will be held on Saturday, 
May 25th, 8 p. m., 862 E. Tremont Ave. 
A modestly priced supper, music. Speak- 
ers: Esther Friedman, Louis P. Gold- 
erg, August Claessens, and others. Two 
Liberal Party clubs and two.other S.D.F. 
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WOMEN’S COMMITTEE, S.D.F. 


@ Nathaniel M. Minkoff, former 
Assemblyman and active member ef 
the Jewish Labor Committee will ad- 
dress Social Democratic women and 
their friends on the Vladeck Home 
fer war orphans in France, at the 
Women’s Committee Afternoon Tea, 
| Saturday, May 25th, 2 p. m., at the 
| Rand School, 7 East 15th St. The 
' $.D.F. Women’s Committee is mak- 
| ing an effective drive for funds for| 
| the Viadeck Home. It is reaching! 
, considerable numbers of women out-| 
| side of those contacted by the Work- 
| men’s Circle and other groups in this 
drive. | 

















branches are cooperating. Testi- 
monial Dinner to Samuel Matlin, es- 
teemed Social Democrat and secretary 
of W.C. Br. 2, Sunday, May 19th, 5:30 
p. m., at Rosoffs, Make reservations with 
Jesse Sussman, 4871 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.... Bensonhurst Br.: Joint 
Social for Women’s Committee Vladeck 
Home Fund under the auspices of the 
S.D.F. Br. and Liberal Party Vladeck 
Club, Saturday, May 25th, 8:30 p. m., 
at 6416 Bay Parkway, B’klym ... Upper 
West Side Branch: Wind up of season, 
Social, Sunday, June 2, at Rubenstein’s, 
444 Central Park West, N.Y.C. Watch 
for program. S.D.F. Branch in 
the Amalgamated Coop. Houses Bronx: 
Meeting Monday, May 20th. 8:30 p. m. 
Arrangements for Picnic and other busi- 
ness... . Algernon Lee, National Chair- 
man, speaks every Saturday, 9:30 p. m., 
over Radio Station W.E.VD Listen in. 
Get others to listen. Send in comments. 

- August Claessens speaks on “The 
U.N. and other Moves Toward World 
Peace and Security,” Sunday, May 19th, 
3:30 p. m., Brighton Beach Liberal Party, 
Boardwalk and Brighton 4th St. Also 
on Monday, May 27th, 9 p. m., Provident 
Sick and Benevolent Society, 150 West 
85th Street. 


FOR RENT: 
June 15 to September |, 1946 | 
SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 
Conveniences, vegetable garden, 
brook, 12 acres, near Delaware 
river and Blairstown, N. J. Suitable: 
writer, small family. Write Box R, 
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BRIARCLIFF JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


presents 


THE BRIARCLIFF QUARTERLY 


The current issue offers a comprehensive survey of present-day French 
letters—the first such recording of literary activity out of France since 
the beginning of the war. New material by such writers as Gide, 
Romains, de Rougemont, Malaquais, and Valéry. Invaluable and 
heartening testimony to the revival of the French creative spirit. 


SUBSCRIPTION: $2.00 a Year—Single Issue 50 Cents 


° 
PRIZE SHORT STORY CONTEST 


THE QUARTERLY announces a short story contest with a prize 
award of $100 for an original story to be submitted by June 1, 1946. 
Judges: Frederick L. Allen, Editor, HARPER'S MAGAZINE; Norman 
Cousins. Editor, THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE; 
Norman Macleod, Editor, BRIARCLIFF QUARTERLY. For details 
write to the College. 


¢ 
CREATIVE WRITING SCHOLARSHIP 


The BRIARCLIFF JUNIOR COLLEGE announces that a full residence 
scholarship for 1946-47 witl be awarded to the graduate of a public 
or private school who presents an academic record and samples of 
written werk which give evidence of outstanding promise in the field 
of creative writing. 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR 


on 
vane 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















ONE DOLLAR 
PAYS FOR 


$1000.00 


Woemth OF atet SRKHOLD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 


ZOUR UNION FLORIST 


Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


PROTECT YOUR HOME 


We Are the Only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society Owned 

and Operated by Workingmen 
Since 1872 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


A depoent 01 90 cents for every $100 

werth of insurance is cequired 

This deposit is returnable whenever 
2 member withdraws 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


e 
FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled Fence | 
With Fresh Fruits, Candies. Nuts 
For further intormation Preserves, etc. 
apply to he Main Office 


e 
ate = <a NOVELTY BASKETS 
Telephone REgent 4-2432 Filled 


Ask tee backtet U 62 With Candies. Nuts. Preserves, etc 












































A Sound Way To Setile 


YOUR SUMMER PROBLEM 


At Very Moderate Cost 




















Act Promptly and Have Your Place 


This Summer 


THE PROPOSITION: A practical summer cabin in the most 
favored vacation area. If you act with reasonable prompt- 
Aes, you can be assured of having it for this season. 


THIS: PROPOSITION IS BEING MADE DUE TO THESE 
EMERGENCY TIMES: Government regulations give you as 


‘individual certain rights which we as developers do not 


ve, 


WHAT WILL IT COST YOU? 


“mmer accomodations. 


No Salesmen—No Literature 


W. - = 
: , feel that the beauty and convenience of the location and 
; intrinsic value of the proposition are their own best 


salesmen, 


You're the judge. 
on as  ancagg 
Rature’s beaut 

7 veauty spot 
area. Ask 
from the 


choicer location you can pick. 


‘ You become the ful] and 
tbeolute owner of land and summer cabin for a little more 


than a few years rentals you would have to pay for ordinary 


Run up tomorrow, the day after, or as 
See this country club estate in one of 
one s for yourself. Note its peace, seclusion 

ness so unusual near the usual hotel and resort 
your questions and get your answers directly 
responsible proprietor. The earlier you come, the 


mgd Lane 






EASY TO REACH BY 
CAR, TRAIN OR BUS 
r 85 Miles from the City 


Clip the map and direc- 
tions and you're all ‘set: 





for yourself and solve 
your summer vacation 
problem. 


BY AUTO: Use either 
Route 17 or 23 
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at the end of June. 















IHE VENOGE ESTATES, Highland Lake, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


F Sy es ss ‘ ee ait age an ae Es * pa 7 * eo ee Pipe Brice fo, er cS ate Sei j i a a 2 oa wv 
ea Ras ee ee ese ek AS RE Ee. oe 1 ine SEM AP reste Re SiGe ede Ra Uc EAI Co LT Oe, RET 


Lake De Venoge 


Declare a one-day holiday | 





A compiete bus and train | 
schedule will be annoumced | 






== 





Ready for You There Now: 


PRIVATE LAKE: A 450-acre estate entirely surrounds a 
completely private 9@-acre, spring-fed lake with sand 
bottom and sand beaches. 

GOLF COURSE: Right on the estate, a sporty course with 
specially reduced rates te members of the community. 
FAMILY RESTAURANT AND CLUB: Delicious meals at 
moderate rates Take your main meals at the restaurant 
and eliminate the drudgery of summer cooking and shop- 
ping for.food. Entertain guests. Pleasant cocktail bar. | 
PLEASANT ASSOCIATES: :A very congenial group of se- 
lected families are already in residence. This country club 


atmosphere will contribute aJot to a happy, restful summer. 





Are You Seeking A Business? 


Sections of this estate offer a remarkable opportunity for 


hotel, children’s camp, bungalow colony, casino, bowlinmea 





alley or other summer enterprises. We are interested in 
somebody who is interested in building a sound business. 


Come up and talk things over. 
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Where the News 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Ends 








One Year of Peace — and Famine 


YEAR has passed since the last shot was fired 

on the European battlefields of the war. The 

most conspicuous political feature of that year 
has been the dismal inability of the victorious powers 
to make even a modest beginning at laying the founda- 
tions of a just and workable peace. 

Equally significant has been the failure to reach 
any measure of effective agreement among themselves, 
“Big Three unity,” however desirable in theory, has 
been revealed more and more as a hollow sham in 
practice. One full-dress conference after another has 
ended in the futility of appeasement or in the frustra- 
tion of deadlock: and it is hard to say which is more 
destructive of the hopes of | uropean revival. 

Great areas of | urope have been turned into desert 
wastes; and there is no peace. What was originally 
conceived as a temporary military demarcation line, 
running from Stettin to Trieste, is hardening into a 
p litical frontier between two worlds the Soviet world 
and the Western world 

Here and there the invincible human instinct to live, 
even under the most unfavorable conditions, leads to 
modest efforts at recovery. Belgium has given an en- 
couraging example of what can be achieved through 
hard work and national cooperation. Some of the 
necessary spadework of reconstruction has been carried 
out in France, although the general French standard 
of livine judging from letters from Paris remains 
distressingly low. Now and then there is heartening 
riews of some incident of cultural revival. like los- 
caninis performance in the famous La Seale Opera- 
house in Milan 

But a erim pall ol famine and heat famine condi- 
tions hanes over the continent. What Is esper ially dis- 
couraving is that these conditions are manmade. to 
a considerable extent, and are not likely to be fully 
relieved unless there is a drastic revision of the entire 
spirit wid content of the preliminary peace arrange- 
ments. 

What is most ominous and significant is the endless 
delay in ge tting down lo a final peace settlement. ‘The 
Treaty of Versailles and the auxiliary treaties with 
Germany's allies were all signed within eight months 
alter the end of World War |. But more than a year 
alter the end of the } uropean phase of World War II 
there is no sign of agreement about the verv central 
problem of the peace, the future status of Germany. 

The only agreements whi h h ave been con lude d 
about Germany are almost certain to prove un 
workable after they have wrought tremendous harm 
and retarded the whole economic revival of Kurope. 
) or these agreements are based on a philosophy of de- 
industrialization which. in view of Germany's shrunken 
frontiers and loss of agricultural territory in the East 
can only lead either to the death by starvation or 
malnutrition of millions of Germans or to the support 
of some 40,000,000 Germans in the American and 
British zones on a pauperized sub-WPA basis by 


Ameri Ww ind British resources, 


+ * * 


Ti UN. as anvone might have miticipated who 
followed closely the course of the deliberations at 
Dumbarton Oaks. Yalta and San Francisco, has proved 
a verv weak reed on which to base the maintenance 
of peace. Soviet behavior in the UN and out of it 
has been arrogant. obstructionist and dictatorial. ‘The 
Soviet Government has certainly made it difficult for 
its professional and amateur friends and press-agents 
to keep up the legend that it is a cooing dove of peace. 
It has resorted to every conceivable device, notably to 
walkouts by its delegate and to refusal of information 
requested by the security Council. in order to diminish 
hhe authority and lower the prestige of this experiment 
in international cooperation. 

All in all the balance-sheet of the vear that has 
passed since the Nazi military power crumbled last 
Mav is an unfavorable one for peace. humanity and 
civilization. Even the most obtuse Polvannas of the 
warlime years are now beginning to realize more or 
less vaguely that something has gone wrong withAheir 


word-pictures of a brave new world. in which the 
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Soviet Union, wiih its “different conception of democ- 
racy” would be a willing and sincere collaborator for 


peace and all good works 


Yet the past year has not been without its educa- 
tional advantages. The Byrnes and Vandenberg 
speeches last February marked and reflected a belated 
awakening of American public opinion from the 
soporific dream of a policy of perpetual appeasement. 
‘The very favorable reception of Kravchenko’s reminis- 
cences was a significant contrast to the flood of abusive 
slander which poured out in response to the publica- 
tion of William L. White's Report on the Russians a 
year earlier 

There has been a noteworthy turning away of British 
public opinion from the savage Potsdam policy of 
making out of Germany a super-Buchenwald by 


Sih eign et regs we E® 
















crowding nearly 70,000,000 people into g jj 
and then denying them the possibility of ¢ 
industrial livelihood. There is horror and gj 
British publications of all shades of opinion 
1,000 calory daily ration in the British occupie te 
Unless all signs fail, a frank scrapping of Dia 
and everything for which it stands would be gum 
tremely popular move on the part of the British fi 
Government. 

Wonderfully heartening is the news, sent-g 
Homer Bigart, an enterprising correspondent of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, of the great mass de 
strations for thé Western democracies and against 
Soviet puppet government in Poland’s old historic gp 
of Cracow on the Polish national holiday, May 
Students played a leading part in these demonsp 
tions. This news shows that there is still more 
of liberty, more ferment of popular indignation be 
the Soviet iron curtain than one might have dared tg 
hope. 

What is necessary in the second year after the end | 
of the war is to learn something from the mistakes and 
failures of the first year. One of the first lessons which 
American diplomacy should learn is that it would be 
better to create genuine peace and conditions for eC» 
nomic revival in the regions of the world which ape 
accessible to our influence than to go on postponing 
any final settlement, making vain gestures of appease. 
ment, aggravating social and economic chaos im the 
vain hope that something nice will turn up in Soviet 


foreion polir y. 





An Editoria!— 


Philip Murray and the Communists 


S the ClO goes into its big drive to organize 
A the South, it finds itself embarassed by the 

vociferous presence of Communist cliques in 
many of its unions. In his official statement before 
the convention of the United Steel Workers, Philip 
Murray tried to pooh-pooh the votion that there ever 
was, is, or can be any basis for the accusation that the 
Communists have strong influence in certain CIO 
unions. From the start of the ClO. he says, “there 
have been wishful thinkers seeking its destruction, who 
have gone to the gossip columns, the rumor-mongers, 
the purveyors of half-truths and fictions. with tales 
of division in our ranks, of purges and splits and fac- 


tions and conflicts.” 


If the Communist influence had existed exclusively 
in the imagination of gossip-mongers, Murray would 
not have found it necessary to issue his statement. He 
knows better than anyone else precisely which unions 
the Communists control, and how much harm they 
have done to the CIO. No outside. devisive. destructive 
political group has been allowed to gain decisive 
influence in the Steel Workers Unign. It needs no such 
defense as that which Murray made at the convention. 
But in other CLO unions the Communists have played 


havoc with honest trade unionism. 


Obviously the statement was made because in other 
unions the Communists do have power and are using 
it in a way which reacts unfavorably upon the entire 
CIO. This document. then, is not to be considered as 
a Steel Workers declaration. [t has to do with the 
organization as a whole, 

As a positive declaration of policy it dias many 
strong points The union is democratic. said Murray, 
and is run solely by its members: it “will not tolerate 
efforts by outsiders—-individuals. organizations or 
groups —whether they be Communist. Socialist or any 


other group. to infiltrate. dictate or meddle” in its 


affairs. [t admits all workers without regard to ne 
tional origin, color, religion or belief. There is free 
dom of discussion and control of union policy by th 
will of the members. This is a splendid description d 
democratic unionism. As an account of conditions 
within the Steel Workers union, moreover, it cam 
hardly be criticized. 

But as a means of meeting the adverse criticism 
which threatens the organizing drive in the South, 
this statement is less effective than it might be. A more 
straightforward facing of the facts would have served 
the purpose better. The pretense that there are no 
Communist connivers in ClO is too blandly contrary 
to the facts known to everyone connected with the 
labor movement. Diseases cannot be cured by denying 
their existence. Union men would be better pleased 
if the declaration had more teeth in it. if it reeogniaed 
the facts of life and proposed some action. . 

Other ClO leaders within the past month have 
spoken to better effect. Emil Rieve, President of the 
Textile Workers, outlined and denounced the entire 
Communist line with regard to union activities and 
domestic and foreign policy. Walter Reuther, Presi- 
dent of the Automobile Workers, in his statement of 
policy spoke of members whose “lovalties to groups 
outside the union and to foreign powers cause them 
to take positions and from time to time to shift such 
positions on union issues without regard for the wel- 
fare of either the union, its members or our country.” 
Finally, Van Bitner, director of the Southern drive, 
spoke plain words: “No crowd, whether Communists, 
Socialists or anybody else, is going to mix up in this 
organization drive.” And he went on to name some 
of the Communists who were trying to intrude by offer: 
ing help. It would seem—if we are to judge by public 
statements—that in the CLO fight against Communist 
infiltration President Philip Murray is mildly bring: 
ing up the rear rather than taking the lead. 
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